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MR. MAINE ON VILLAGE COMMUNITIES! 


Tuts book is an important contribution to a branch of knowledge in 
which the author is as yet unrivalled—the philosophy of the history 
of institutions. It pursues into ulterior developments (at least in 
one great department, that of property) the line of research and 
speculation so brilliantly commenced in “ Ancient Law: its Connec- 
tion with the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern 
Ideas.” It is superfluous at this time of day to say anything either 
in the way of information or of recommendation, concerning a treatise 
which has already become classical ; but we may remark that its title 
indicates the double aspect of the important vein of thought which 
it has opened—the historical aspect, and the practical: the light 
which it throws on the ancient condition of mankind, and the inti- 
mate connection which it establishes between “the early history of 
society” and “modern ideas,” through the connection of both of 
them with “ancient law,” the great transmitter (next to religion) of 
influences from a barbarous age to a civilised one. Political thinkers, 
who at one time may have been over-confident in their power of 
deducing systems of social truth from abstract human nature, have 
now for some time shown a tendency to the far worse extreme, of 
postponing the universal exigencies of man as man, to the beliefs and 
tendencies of particular portions of markind as manifested in their 
history. But if so much weight is attached to these historical cha- 
racteristics, it is most essential to inquire how they came to be what 
they are; which of them are grounded in permanent necessities of 
humanity, and which are but relics of facts and ideas of the past, 


(1) Virtace ComMMUNITIEs IN THE East anp West: Six Lectures delivered at 
Oxford. By Henry Sumner Marve, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity, formerly Law Member of the Supreme Government of India, author of 
“Ancient Law.’ London, 1871. 
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not applicable to the present. In this point of view, the historical 
truths brought into so strong a light by Mr. Maine have more than 
an historical value. Though assuredly not written with a view to 
any such purpose, his “ Ancient Law” is a most powerful solvent of 
a large class of conservative prejudices, by pointing out the historical 
origin not only of institutions, but also of ideas, which many-believe 
to be essential elements of the conception of social order. 

The lesson is not less instructive, when the result of the researches 
is to prove, not that institutions and ideas belonging to past times 
have been unduly prolonged into an age to which they are unsuitable, 
but that old institutions and ideas have been set aside in favour of 
others of comparatively modern origin. For this result, as much as 
the other, strikes at the tendency to accept the existing order of 
things as final—as an indefeasible fact, grounded on eternal social 
necessities. The question is opened whether the older or the later 
ideas are best suited to rule the future ; and if the change from the 
one to the other was brought about by circumstances which the world 
has since outgrown—still more if it appears to have been in great 
part the result of usurpation—it may well be that the principle, at 
least, of the older institutions is fitter to be chosen than that of the 
more modern, as the basis of a better and more advanced constitution 
of society. A question of this nature in regard to property in land 
is raised by Mr. Maine’s new work; which has clearly shown that 
the absolute ownership, which constitutes the idea of landed property 
as commonly conceived in England, is both modern as to time and 
partial as to place. 

Having been called, subsequently to the publication of “ Ancient 
Law,” to take part in legislating for a country far less widely re- 
moved than civilised Europe from that early state of society which 
it is usual to call “primitive,” Mr. Maine found that the state of things 
in regard to landed property which exists in India wherever it has 
not been disturbed by British legislation, is strikingly in accordance 
with that which recent historical investigations prove to have once 
existed in what are now the most advanced communities. The obsti- 
nate persistence of custom in India makes that country “the great 
repository of verifiable phenomena of ancient usage and ancient 
juridical thought” (p. 22), well worth studying, therefore, by all 
students of human nature and history, and by all English lawyers 
who consider “the study of historical and philosophical jurispru- 
dence”’ not alien to their. pursuit. The value of Mr. Maine’s book 
for this purpose is the greater, since much of his materials has not 
yet found its way into books, but is derived from the “large and 
miscellaneous official literature’ in the records of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and from “ the oral conversation of experienced observers who 
have passed their maturity in administrative office.” 
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‘‘The inferences suggested” says Mr. Maine (p. 61) ‘“‘ by the written and 
oral testimony would perhaps have had interest for few except those who had 
passed, or intended to pass, a life in Indian office; but their unexpected and (if 
I may speak of the impression on myself) their most startling coincidence with 
the writers who have recently applied themselves to the study of early Teutonic 
agricultural customs, gives them a wholly new value and importance. It would 
seem that light is peuring from many quarters at once on some of the darkest 
passages in the history of law and of society. To those who knew how strong 
a presumption already existed that individual property came into existence 
after a slow process of change, by which it disengaged itself from collective 
holdings by families or larger assemblages, the evidence of a primitive village 
system in the Teutonic and Scandinavian countries had very great interest; 
this interest largely increased when England, long supposed to have had since 
the Norman Conquest an exceptional system of property in land, was shown to 
exhibit almost as many traces of joint ownership and common cultivation as 
the countries of the north of the Continent; but our interest culminates, I 
think, when we find that these primitive European tenures and this primitive 
European tillage constitute the actual working system of the Indian village 
communities, and that they determine the whole course of Anglo-Indian 
administration.” 

‘* The ancient Teutonic cultivating community ”’ (p. 78), ‘‘ asit existed in Ger- 
many itself, appears to have been thus organised. It consisted of a number of 
families, standing in a proprietary relation to a district divided into three parts. 
These three portions were the Mark of the Township or Village, the Common 
Mark or waste, and the Arable Mark or cultivated area. The community n- 
habited the village, held the Common Mark in mixed ownership, and cultivated 
the Arable Mark in lots appropriated to fhe several families.” 


Of these the Village Mark was the only one of which the several 
portions were individual property in the modern English sense. 
The ownership of the Common Mark was (p. 79) “a strict ownership 
in common, both in theory and in practice. When cattle grazed on 
the common pasture, or when the householder felled wood in the 
common forest, an elected or hereditary officer watched to see that 
the common domain was e quitably enjoyed.” But it will be more of 
a surprise to many readers to learn that the arable land also was 
held and cultivated on the same principle of common ownership. 
The Arable Mark “seems always in theory to have been originally 
cut out of the Common Mark, which, indeed, can only be described 
as the portion of the village domain not appropriated to cultivation ;” 
and the Arable Mark “ was occasionally shifted from one part of the 
general vjllage domain to another” (p. 81). ‘The cultivated land 
of the Te utonic village community” (p. 79) “appears almost inva- 
riably to have been divided into three great fields. A rude rotation 
of crops was the object of this threefold division, and it was intended 
that each field should lie fallow once in three years .. . Each 
householder has his own family lot in each of the three fields, and this 
he tills by his own labour, and that of his sons and his slaves. But 
he c annot cultivate as he pleases. He must sow the same crop as the 
rest of the community, and allow his lot in the uncultivated field to 
lie fallow with the others. Nothing he does must interfere with he 
002 
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right of other households to have pasture for sheep and men in 
the fallow and among the stubbles of the fields under tillage” (p. 80). 
The evidence seems to show (p. 81) “that the original distribution 
of the arable area was always into exactly equal portions, correspond- 
ing to the number of free families in the township. Nor can it be 
seriously doubted, upon the evidence, that the proprietary equality of 
the families composing the group was at first still further secured 
by a periodical redistribution of the several assignments.” This 
periodical redistribution has continued to our own day in the 
Russian villages, and “there appears to be no country inhabited by 
an Aryan race” in which traces of it do not remain. 

It is to “the school of German writers, among whom Von 
Maurer is the most eminent” (p. 21), that we are indebted for 
the establishment of this important portion of the ancient history 
of society in relation to the Teutonic countries. Its extension to 
England is mainly the work of Professor Nasse, of Bonn, whose 
valuable treatise is about to be made, by translation, conveniently 
accessible to the ordinary English reader. But the simple statement 
of the ancient practice of Teutonic cultivation brings at once to the 
mind of any one acquainted with English rural usages, the traces of 
a similar village constitution in England. The remains of the former 
collective ownership of the lands of a village still linger among us 
under the denominations of Common Fields and Lammas lands. 

Our law books trace all landed tenures in England to a feudal 
grant. From such grant, either actual or presumed, they all techni- 
cally proceed; and the law writers seldom trouble themselves with 
anything anterior. But there were landed possessions and landed 
rights in England before there was feudality. The feudal lords 
were the successors of former holders; and in order to know what 
the lord could either claim for himself or grant to others, it is neces- 
sary to know whose rights he succeeded to. In this there is now no 
obscurity. The feudal lord took the place of the collective village 
community; the Mark system passed by transformation into the 
Manorial. The rights which had belonged to the village as a collective 
body, became the rights of the lord; the customary rights which 
the several households of the village could claim from the collective 
body, were not lost, but remained valid against the lord. The 
Common Mark became the lord’s waste; but the village families 
retained their rights of pasture and of turf or wood cutting over it. 
Of the Arable Mark, a great though a gradually decreasing portion 
continued to be cultivated under much the same rules as before. 


‘The lands ” (p. 85) ‘‘ which represent the cultivated portion of the domain of 
the ancient Teutonic village communities are found more or less in all parts of 
England, but more abundantly in some counties than in others. They are 
known by various names. When the soil is arable, they are most usually called 
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‘common,’ ‘ commonable,”’ or ‘ open’ fields, or sometimes simply ‘ intermixed’ 
lands. When the lands are in grass, they are sometimes known as ‘lot 
meadows,’ sometimes as ‘ Lammas lands,’ though the last expression is occa~ 
sionally used of arable soil. The ‘common fields’ are almost invariably divided 
into three long strips, separated by green baulks of turf. The several pro- 
perties consist in subdivisions of these strips, sometimes exceedingly minute ; 
and there is a great deal of evidence that one several share in each of the strips 
belonged originally to the same ownership, and that all the several shares in 
any one strip were originally equal or nearly equal, though in progress of time 
a good many have been accumulated in the same hands. The agricultural 
customs which prevail in these common fields are singularly alike. Each strip 
bears two crops of a different kind in turn, and then lies fallow. The better 
opinion seems to be that the custom as to the succession of crops would not be 
sustained at law; but the right to feed sheep or cattle on the whole of one strip 
during the fallow year, or among the stubbles of the other two strips after the 
crops have been got in, or on the green baulks which divide the three fields, is 
generally treated as capable of being legally maintained. This right has in 
some cases passed to the lord of the manor, but sometimes it is vested in the 
body of persons who are owners of the several shares in the common fields. 
The grass lands bear even more distinct traces of primitive usage. The several 
shares in the arable fields sometimes, but very rarely, shift from one owner to 
another in each successive year; but this is frequently the rule with the 
meadows, which, when they are themselves in a state of severalty, are often 
distributed once a year by casting lots among the persons entitled to appropriate 
and inclose them, or else change from one possessor to another in the order 
of the names of persons or tenements onaroll. Asa rule, the inclosures are 
removed after the hay harvest; and there are manors in which they are taken 
down by the villagers on Lammas day (that is, Old Lammas day) in a sort of 
legalised tumultuary assembly. The group of persons entitled to use the 
meadows after they have been thrown open is often larger than the number of 
persons entitled to inclose them. All the householders in a parish, and not 
merely the landowners, are found enjoying this right. The same peculiarity 
occasionally, but much more rarely, characterises the rights over common 
arable fields; and it is a point of some interest, since an epoch in the history of 
primitive groups occurs when they cease to become capable of absorbing 
strangers. The English cultivating communities may be supposed to have 
admitted new-comers to a limited enjoyment of the meadows, up to a later date 
than the period at which the arable land had become the exclusive property of 
the older families of the group.” 


The minutely exact agreement of this description with what has 
been ascertained by quite independent evidence to have been the 
ancient custom of village communities in the countries from which 
our ancestors came, leaves no doubt that originally ownership of land 
was conceived in the same manner in both cases. And the rights which 
still survive in our own country over the lands which were once the 
collective property of the village—the rights of commoners over the 
common land, and of those who are entitled to the joint use of 
Lammas lands or common fields—are older than any manorial rights, 
older than any grants from a feudal superior, and can claim more of 
the sacredness which the friends of existing land institutions consider 
to attach to prescription. 

How dear these rights were to the people, is strikingly shown by 
their persistency through many centuries, notwithstanding the 
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powerful causes which have been at work during the whole time for 
their destruction. Beneficent and noxious influences conspired to 
favour the conversion of collective into individual property. On the 
one hand, the rigid customs which prevailed in the cultivation of 
the common fields provoked opposition by their tendency to perpetuate 
a bad system of agriculture; and as to the waste, then occupying so 
large a portion of the soil of the island, it was thought to be for the 
public good to promote almost any arrangement by which it could 
be brought into cultivation. This was the honourable side of the 
movement. There is a deeply disgraceful side which remains to be 
mentioned. The great landed proprietors, and owners of manorial 
rights, were the rulers of the country. From 1688 downwards they 
ruled it through the Parliament ; but before the Parliament became 
absolute ruler of the State, each of them ruled his own neighbourhood 
with a power almost above legal control. Among the consequences 
were perpetual encroachments by the great landholders, not only on 
the customary rights of the people in the land, but even on their 
separate properties: encroachments sometimes by abuse of the 
processes and forms of law, sometimes altogether lawless. In the 
words of the great Sir Thomas More, tenants were “got rid of by 
force or fraud, or tired out by repeated injuries into parting with 
their property.” Bishop Gilpin “complained that the great land- 
owners scrupled not to drive people from their property, alleging 
that the land was theirs, and turning them out of their shelter like 
vermin.”' ‘When even the separate properties of the peasantry were 
thus treated, no wonder that their rights of common were taken from 
them, in many cases without any compensation. This dreary history is 
not to be found in Mr. Maine’s work, but it has been related in other 
books, and recently by Mr. Cliffe Leslie, in his instructive volume 
on the “ Land Systems of England, Ireland, and the Continent.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the constant tendency of these customary 
rights to extinction, sometimes by usurpation and sometimes by 
voluntary agreement, the great exent of them as late as the early 
part of the present century is attested by Marshall, a writer of that 
period, of high authority on the statistics of agriculture, and whose 
facts have been largely used in the work of Professor Nasse. Accord- 
ing to Marshall (Maine, p. 88), “In almost all parts of the country, 
in the Midland and Eastern counties particularly, but also in the 
west—in Wiltshire, for example—in the south, as in Surrey, in the 
north, as in Yorkshire,” there were still, in his time, “ extensive 
open and common fields. Out of 316 parishes in Northamptonshire, 
89” were in this condition; “more than a hundred in Warwick- 
shire ; in Berkshire, half the county ; more than half of Wiltshire; in 


(1) “Land Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland, England, and Continental 
Countries,” by 'T’. E. Cliffe Leslie, p. 216. 
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Huntingdonshire, out of a total area of 240,000 acres, 130,000 were 
commonable meadows, commons, and common fields.” Mr. Maine 
adds (p. 89): “The extent of some of the fields may be inferred from 
the fact, stated to me on good authority, that the pasturagé on the 
dividing baulks of turf, which was not more than three yards wide, 
was estimated in one case at 80 acres.” Since that time the 
commonable and common lands have undergone constant and rapid 
diminution, first by private Acts of Parliament, and at a still more 
accelerated pace since 1836, by inclosure, agglomeration, and 
exchange, under the Common Fields Inclosure Act of that year, 
and under the general powers of the Inclosure Commissioners ; “ but 
both common fields and common meadows” (p. 88) “are still plentiful 
on all sides of us. Speaking for myself personally,” says Mr. Maine, 
“T have been greatly surprised at the number of instances of abnormal 
proprietary rights, necessarily implying the former existence of col- 
lective ownership and joint cultivation, which comparatively brief 
inquiry has brought to my notice.” 

It was not Mr. Maine’s business, in a purely historical and juris- 
prudential work, to deduce practical inferences from these facts; 
nor have we any knowledge whether he would coincide in the in- 
ferences which we ourselves draw fram them. But there are certain 
truths, of a very important character, which the facts we have 
abridged from Mr. Maine’s work seem to us to support and illustrate 
very impressively. 

They show, first, that even in our own history property in land 
has not been, and is not, one simple idea, one conception of rights 
always the same; but that different systems of property in land have 
existed, and even coexisted, both in this and in other countries; and 
that, by an operation not sudden, but extending over our entire 
history since the Norman Conquest, we have been gradually trans- 
forming one of these systems into another : 

That the system under which nearly the whole soil of Great Britain 
has come to be appropriated by about thirty thousand families— 
the far greater part of it by a few thousands of these—is neither the 
only nor the oldest form of landed property, and that there is no 
natural necessity for its being preferred to all other forms: 

That if the nation were to decide, after deliberation, that this 
transmutation of collective landed ownership into individual shall 
proceed no further, and that the various rights of the public or of 
particular neighbourhoods which in many cases still limit the absolute 
and exclusive control of the land by the proprietor—rights generally 
of older date than his—shall no longer be allowed to be extinguished, 
to the detriment of posterity ; the nation, in so deciding, would not 
overpass the limits of its moral right. Nay, further, that if the 
nation thought proper to reverse the process, and move in the 
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direction of reconverting individual property into some new and 
better form of collective, as it has so long been converting collective 
property into individual, it would be making a legitimate use of an 
unquestionable moral right; subject to the moral obligation which 
arises whenever rights sanctioned by established law are annulled 
by an act of authority, of satisfying all just claims to compensation: ; 
That, having thus a full right to retrace the steps which it has 
taken under the predominant influence of the class of large landed 
proprietors, the nation ought to take into serious consideration which 
among the many footings on which the right of landed ownership 
might be placed, is the one most beneficial to the whole community, 
with a view to adopting, with the precautions justly demanded by 
vested interests, that most beneficial system. And, in the meantime, 
it should absolutely suspend all further proceedings in the old 
direction—all further conversion into the absolute property of indi- 
viduals, of land which is now only their limited or qualified property, 
or which is not the private property of individuals at all. In par- 
ticular, the inclosure of commons should be absolutely discontinued, 
until the principles on which it can rightly take place have been 
deliberately reconsidered, the classes who have been the chief sufferers 
by what has hitherto been done being included in the deliberation. 


This is the moral which we deduce from that part of Mr. Maine’s 
researches which relates to the ancient landed institutions of England. 
The part which relates to India gives a practical warning of an even 
more urgent nature; since it shows that we have done, and are still 
doing, irreparable mischief, by blindly introducing the English idea 
of absolute property in land into a country where it did not exist 
and never had existed, and into which its introduction could only be 
effected by trampling upon the rights of all except some one of the 
classes which, by the customs of the country, shared among them the 
right of using and disposing of the soil. This injustice has been 
done by the English rulers of India, for the most part innocently, 
from sheer inability to understand institutions and customs almost 
identical with those which prevailed in their own country a few 
centuries ago. 

In the purely native governments of India, property in land has 
never emerged from that primitive state in which absolute and 
unconditional ownership by individuals had no existence. Various 
beneficial interests existed in the soil. There was, first, the interest 
of the sovereign, who had at least one attribute of an universal 
proprietor ; he was an universal receiver of rent. The share of the 
produce to which he was entitled, and which formed the bulk of the 
public revenue, was nominally limited by custom, but practically, in 
most cases, only by the impossibility of extracting more. Whether 
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we call it rent or land-tax, it was usually of such an amount as to 
leave no surplus to constitute rent in the hands of any private indi- 
vidual, except those to whom, by a not uncommon act of favour, the 
sovereign made a grant of the revenues of a village or district. At 
the opposite extremity of the social scale were the actual cultivators. 
In some cases the whole of these, in others only certain classes of 
them, had a right to retain their holdings as long as they paid the 
Government demand. Jetween these co-proprietors (as they may 
be called), the sovereign and the cultivator, there were intermediate 
classes who had rights, of greater or less extent, and who were often 
extremely different in different places. But there was nobody who 
could be called a proprietor in the absolute sense of English law. 
The English, however, when they came into possession of the Bengal 
provinces, assumed, as indisputable, that there must be an absolute 
proprietor of all land, the only question being how to find him ; and 
the indication of ownership by which they were at first guided was 
the collection of rent. In the provinces over which the British 
dominion was first extended, this attribute was exercised by officers 
of Government, each of whom, at the head of an armed force, col- 
lected the rents of a particular district; and who were mostly here- 
ditary, for all things tend to become hereditary in the East. In 
these officers the English rulers thought they had found the pro- 
prietors of the soil. It was not considered, that these collectors of 
rent were bound to pay over the whole of their collections to the 
State, except a commission of ten per cent. deducted as their own 
remuneration. In spite of this, they were declared absolute owners 
of the land, and received a pledge that the Government demand of 
revenue from them should never be increased. The cultivating 
classes became their tenants. A reservation was made of the right 
of the tenants to be protected against eviction while they paid the 
customary rents; but the distance and expensiveness of the only 
courts of justice which for a long time were provided, put it out of 
the power of the cultivators to enforce this right. In the words used 
many years later by a British-Indian judge, the rights of the Bengal 
ryots (or peasants) passed away sub silentio. They sank generally 
into the miserable condition of Irish cottiers—rack-rented tenants-at- 
will. What little respect was anywhere paid to their rights or 
interests resulted solely from the still partially surviving influence of 
custom on the minds of persons whom the law had exempted from 
any necessity of observing it. 

By degrees India began to be better known, and its English 
administrators came to be aware of the error which they had at 
first committed. They found that, in mistaking the collectors of 
revenue for the landed proprietors, they had overlooked the village 
communities ; which, indeed, in the provinces first acquired, had 
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almost become extinct, but in many of the more recently acquired 
British possessions still retained a substantial existence, and whose 
rights in the land could not without great injustice be ignored. The 
conclusion which was come to by the administrators of these later 
acquisitions was that the village communities were the real pro- 
prietors. And it is certain that, in adopting this opinion, they were 
nearer to the truth than they would have been in supposing absolute 
ownership to reside anywhere else. Further experience, however, 
made them aware that village communities were of very various 
composition, and that they, no more than any other persons or 
bodies, were absolute proprietors. Their rights, like those of all 
others in a country in which custom for the most part decides what 
is the law, were limited and hemmed in by the equally positive custo- 
mary rights of other people. When this truth dawned on the most 
eminent Indian administrators, it taught them at first the proper 
lesson. They made it their business to ascertain, by oral and 
documentary evidence on the spot, not who was proprietor of the 
soil—a question idle and unmeaning in the country with which they 
had to deal—but who were all those who had any rights over it, and 
what those rights were. When they had, with more or less com- 
pleteness, ascertained this, they endeavoured to give equal protection 
to all these rights. These rational opinions and rational practices 
prevailed in the counsels of the Indian Government for about two 
generations. But of late official opinion has taken an unfortunate 
turn in the opposite direction. 

In England, for some time past, the idea of absolute property in 
land has been sensibly weakened, and the tendency of the time is 
progressively inclining towards the opinion that proprietary rights in 
the mere raw material of the globe should not be absolute, but 
limited. While, however, English opinion has thus been advancing, 
official opinion in India, which had been much ahead of it, has retro- 
graded, The change may be roughly dated from the time of the 
Mutiny. The feeling engendered by that calamitous event, of the 
unstable foundation on which our power in India rested, produced a 
strong impression of the necessity of conciliating the natives; and, 
as usual in such cases, “ the natives”? were taken to mean those small 
classes who were most conspicuous, who had the greatest opportuni- 
ties of making themselves heard, and the greatest power of being 
troublesome. Before the Mutiny it had been the policy of our 
Government, not certainly to ignore or disregard the rights or vested 
interests of the so-called higher classes, but to construe them strictly, 
when they conflicted with the interests of the mass of the culti- 
vating population, towards whom, it was rightly thought, were the 
first and most binding duties of our Government. Since the Mutiny 
a reaction has set in, which cannot be better illustrated than by the 
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instance of Oude. We had taken this province from its Mahomedan 
Government and annexed it to British India, in consequence of the 
anarchy occasioned by the lawless usurpations and disorderly excesses 
of the Talookdars—a class of functionaries of very various origin, 
who collected the Government dues from large districts, and enter- 
tained for that purpose bodies of undisciplined mercenaries, which 
made them practically uncontrollable by the feeble native govern- 
ment. By means of these troops the country was kept in a state of 
bloodshed and warfare, the most high-handed violence was practised 
towards the people of the country, and the landed possessions of the 
Talookdars were swelled by the dispossession, and sometimes the 
extermination, of entire families of landholders. These Talookdars 
were naturally exasperated by the annexation, which deprived them 
of their misused position; they joined, and they were the only 
powerful class or body in all India that did join, with the mutineers. 
We subdued them, and what did we then proceed to do? We 
admitted these rebellious oppressors to engage with our Govern- 
ment for the revenue; we declared them proprietors of the soil, and 
delivered over the cultivating classes into their hands: and it is with 
great difficulty that, some years after, an Act was got passed, making 
some small reparation to a portion, of the dispropertied classes, by 
giving to tenants who could prove a certain number of years’ posses- 
sion a guarantee against eviction. In other parts of Upper India, 
those to whom the absolute ownership has been conceded are the 
village communities; but there has been a growing disposition to 
restrict, instead of enlarging, the number of the inhabitants who are 
considered entitled to communal privileges. Even at an earlier period, 
single families from which by custom the headman of the village 
had been taken, had not unfrequently been recognised by our Govern- 
ment as sole owners. The remainder of the cultivators, including 
many who at the first settlement had been admitted, as proprietors, 
to enter into engagements for the Government revenue, have been 
reduced to the condition of tenants-at-will. There is great danger 
that if this tendency of opinion continues, the whole of the northern 
provinces’ will be possessed, for the first time in India, by a com- 


(1) The statement is limited to the northern provinces, because in the south of India, 
with the exception of certain districts, a different system of land revenue has been 
adopted, and a different interpretation’ given to landed rights. ‘In the southern 
provinces of the peninsula tho English Government” early “began to recognise 
nothing between itself and the immediate cultivators of the soil, and from them it took 
directly its share of the produce. The effect was to create a peasant proprietary. This 
system, of which the chief seat was the province of Madras,”’ but of which the most 
improved form is to be found in the Presidency of Bombay, “has in my opinion,”’ says 
Mr. Maine, “ been somewhat unjustly decried. Now that it has been modified in some 
details, and that some. mistakes first committed have been corrected, there is no more 
prosperous population in India than that which has been placed under it; but undoubt- 
edly it is not the ancient system of the country.” —(Pp. 105, 106.) 
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paratively small body of absolute owners, many of them peasants, with 
a vast population under them of tenants-at-will. And this—one of 
the greatest social revolutions ever effected in any country, with the 
evil peculiarity of being a revolution not in favour of a majority of 
the people, but against them—its supporters defend in the name of 
civilisation and political economy ; though if there isa truth em- 
phatically taught by political economy, and from which no one who 
has the smallest tincture of the knowledge of it withholds his assent, 
it is that the status of an agricultural tenant-at-will is intrinsically 
vicious, and in a really civilised community ought not to exist. 

The exposition given by Mr. Maine of the real nature and history 
of agricultural customs in India, read, as it is sure to be, by all intel- 
ligent Indian administrators, and, we trust, by those who are in 
training for Indian administration, is well adapted to check this 
baneful reaction. We quote, both as a characteristic specimen of 
this part of the work, and for the important lessons it affords, his 
exposition of the manner in which, even in the absence of positive 
intention on our part, the introduction of our Government conferred 
upon those whom we recognised as representatives of the locality, 
powers and rights which enabled them to override those who were 
their co-partners in the land. 





‘* Let us suppose a province annexed for the first time to the British Indian 
Empire. The first civil act of the new Government is always to effect a settle- 
ment of the land revenue; that is, to determine the amount of that relatively 
large share of the produce of the soil, or of its value, which is demanded by the 
sovereign in all Oriental states, and out of which all the main expenses of 
government are defrayed. Among the many questions upon which a decision 
must be had, the one of most practical importance is, ‘ Who shall be settled 
with ?? With whom shall the settlement be made? What persons, what bodies, 
what groups, shall be held responsible to the British Government for its land 
revenue’ What practically has to be determined is the unit of society for 
agrarian purposes; and you find that, in determining it, you determine every- 
thing, and give its character finally to the entire political and social constitution 
of the province. You are at once compelled to confer on the selected class 
powers coextensive with its duties to the sovereign. Not that the assumption 
is ever made that new proprietary powers are conferred on it; but what are 
supposed to be its rights in relation to all other classes are defined; and in the 
vague and floating order of primitive societies, the mere definition of a right 
immensely increases its strength. As a matter of fact, it is found that all 
agrarian rights, whether superior or subordinate to those of the person held 
responsible to Government, have a steady tendency to decay. . . . Do you, on 
entering on the settlement of a new province, find that a peasant proprietary 
has been displaced by an oligarchy of vigorous usurpers, and do you think it 
expedient to take the Government dues from the once-oppressed yeomen? The 
result is the immediate decline, and consequently bitter discontent, of the class 
above them, who find themselves sinking to the footing of mere annuitants on 
the land. Such was the land-settlement of Oudh, which was shattered to pieces 
by the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, and which greatly affected its course. Do you, 
reversing this policy, arrange that the superior holder shall be answerable to 
Government? You find that you have created a landed aristocracy which has 
no parallel in wealth or power except the proprietors of English soil. Of this 
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nature is the more modern settlement of the province of Oudh, only recently 
consummated; and such will ultimately be the position of the Talookdars, or 
Barons, among whom its soil has been divided. Do you adopt a policy different 
from either of those which I have indicated, and make your arrangements with 
the representative of the village community? You find that you hayé arrested 
a process of change which was steadily proceeding. You have given to this 
peculiar proprietary group a vitality which it was losing, and a stiffness to the 
relations of the various classes composing it which they never had before.””— 
(Pp. 149-151). 
‘‘ Whether the Indian village communities had wholly lost their capacity for 
the absorption of strangers when the British dominion began, is a point on 
which I have heard several contradictory opinions; but it is beyond doubt that 
the influence of the British Government, which in this respect is nothing more 
than the ordinary influence of settled authority, has tended steadily to turn the 
communities into close corporations. The definition of rights which it has 
effected through its various judicial agencies—the process of law by which it 
punishes violations of right—above all, the money value which it has given to 
all rights by the security which it has established from one end of India to 
another—have all helped to make the classes in possession of vested rights cling 
to them with daily increasing tenacity. To a certain small extent this indirect 
and unintended process of shutting the door to the acquisition of new’ com- 
munal rights has been counteracted by a rough rule introduced by the English, 
and lately engrafted on the written law, under which the cultivator of the soil 
who has been in possession of it for a period of years is, in some parts of India, 
protected against a few of the extreme powers which attach to ownership of 
the modern English type. But the rule is now in some discredit, and the sphere 
of its operation has of late been much curtailed. And my own opinion is that 
even if the utmost effect were given to it, it would not make up for some of 
the inequalities of distribution between classes actually included in the village 
group, which have made their way into it through the influence of economical 
ideas originating in the West. On the whole, the conclusion which I have 
arrived at concerning the village communities is, that, during the primitive 
struggle for existence, they were expansive and elastic bodies, and these pro- 
perties may be perpetuated in them for any time by bad government. But 
tolerably good government takes away their absorptive power by its indirect 
effects, and can only restore it by direct interposition.” —-(Pp. 149-151.) 


These passages, greatly as space has made it necessary to curtail 
them, will help to show to the intelligent reader (over and above the 
example they afford of the singularly artificial and variable nature 
of the idea of ownership) what great difficulties the English Govern- 
ment has to encounter in endeavouring to do justice to each and all 
in India; and how great injustice may be, and has been, caused by 
the fact that its mere appearance on the scene destroys the balance 
of existing sucial relations; that “when an official appointed by a 
powerful Government acts upon the loose constitution of a primitive 
society, he crushes down all other classes, and exalts that to which 
he himself belongs” (p. 151). 7 

Our desire to profit, as much as our space permits, by the practical 
lessons derivable from Mr. Maine’s book, has led to our doing but 
scanty justice to its remarkable merits, both as a literary work and 
as a series of investigations of the ancient history of human society. 
But we must at least not omit to call attention to the concluding 
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lecture; in which, from the facts of Indian experience, a flood of 
light is thrown upon the ideas of an early state of society respecting 
commercial transactions between man and man, and especially 
respecting prices and rents; and upon the widespread and long- 
enduring influence of custom in the determination of payments, as 
well as upon the particular points at which competition, as a rival 
principle, first comes in. Our space does not admit of our giving a 
summary of this lecture, and we can only refer the reader to the 
original, confidently promising to any one who studies it a rich 
reward. 

The same hindrance prevents us from doing more than merely 
referring to the very few points on which we find ourselves dissenting 
in any respect from Mr. Maine, and which are questions of definition 
and classification rather than of fact. Did space permit, we should 
have something to say in behalf of Bentham and Austin (of whose 
extraordinary merits as philosophic jurists Mr. Maine shows a full 
appreciation) on a point on which Mr. Maine differs from them 
(p. 68); and again, in defence of political economists generally, 
against a charge brought against them in the concluding lecture 
(p. 196), which we do not think will stand examination. But these 
small differences of opinion, though worth noting, are not, at least 
on the present occasion, worth entering into; and we will conclude 
by once more congratulating our readers and ourselves on the appear- 
ance of a second highly instructive work (to be followed, we hope, 
by many others) from an author so eminently qualified for the 


department of philosophical history which he has made his especial 
domain. 
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“Ultimately, the normal extent of the States of the Western World will contain a 
population of from one to three millions, as the best limit of States which are really 
free. For the term free is only applicable to States the parts of which coalesce of their 
own free will, without any violence, from the instinctive sense of a real genuine com- 
munity of interest.”,—Avucusrz Comre. 





Tue genius of France, recoiling from beneath the iron strokes of 
Germany, has again resumed her task of moulding the society of 
be Europe. Men were still on their knees before the apotheosis of Jun- 

; kerthum, when the people of Paris struck out from the depths of 
humiliation the finest political conception of our age. It flashed with 
a new light upon a weary generation, leaving us no eyes for the 
triumph of the conqueror, revealing him as an old-world idol made 
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of brass and clay. Who thinks now of the Teuton man-at-arms, his 
victories, and his greatness? Who speaks of Berlin more than of 
Madrid? He and his deeds are now but part of the dismal annals of 
war. To Paris all thoughts turn. There a political movement has 
arisen which will make his conquests mere subject for history, which 
will grow until his new empire dissolves before it, and soon flit back 
through the ivory portals to its own place—the limbo of historical 
dreams. 

The people have again, as so often in her history, saved France 
from dying under the errors of her rulers. If the disasters of her 
arms may be traced back to the internal struggle of classes, those 
disasters have in turn brought that struggle to a crisis. And from 
that crisis there has been evolved, in a manner the most unexpected, 
and by an agency the most marvellous, a new social foree—a force in 
comparison with which, the war and its material results shrink back 
to the level of an almanack. Paris has again become, in spite of all 
the soldiery and discipline of Germany, the true centre of political 
progress. The principles she has asserted must make the tour of 
Europe, and ultimately reorganise society from its foundations. The 
revolution of the Commune, if not the most important crisis of the 
century, is in one sense the most striking phase as yet of the whole 
revolutionary era; for it is the beginning of the end. The revolution 
has now for the first time fully shown its social as well as its merely 
political form. It makes even the blindest see that no dry modifica- 
tion of the political system can ultimately satisfy mankind. It forces 
to the front the true problem—a regeneration of our social life; and 
thus, in spite of appearances, the movement is assuming a constructive 
instead of a destructive phase. 

Let us guard our meaning at the outset, by saying that though 
sympathising with the purpose of this revolution, we do not justify it 
indiscriminately. Neither simply adopting its principles or its method, 
we are certainly not the apologists of all its acts. We deplore its 
blunders and abhor its crimes. Like every revolution it has both. 
So far as it seeks a political solution of a social question, so far is it 
doomed to ultimate failure. It has a strong communistic side; and 
communism is incompatible with human nature. It has been stained 
with bloodshed ; and outrage we know recoils on its authors. Buta 
revolution may be very great and yet externally fail; very beneficent 
and yet marred by crimes. The movement of Cromwell was a failure ; 
that of ’98 had its terror. Christianity did not triumph without 
many acrime. And thus, disavowing communism, condemning in- 
surrection, and abhorring terrorism, we may see a great future in the 
revolution of the Commune. 

We must of course put aside the wild stories of the English and 
foreign newspapers. The true details of this movement are absolutely 
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unknown to us. We must wait for something we can trust. The 
comments, reports, and prophecies of the Press have been equally 
ridiculous. No doubt they did their best to supply us with know- 
ledge, and, unquestionably, they mean well. But in the electric 
atmosphere of Paris and Versailles it seems to have been simply 
impossible to retain one’s senses. In war the residuum of fact to the 
torrent of rumour is usually small ; in revolutions there is rarely any ; 
but in a revolutionary war the human mind appears to pass into a 
phase of actual delirium. We need not believe one syllable of the 
passionate tales which both sides pour out ; and the newspapers have 
done us a very ill turn in printing this wild stuff. The men who told 
us that the insurgents were a “band of drunken miscreants,” mainly 
gaol birds and roughs ; that the Commune was the idea of a “ rabble ;” 
that a few gendarmes would drive these “ yelping curs” back to 
their dens; who told us on the 17th of March that the doings of some 
idlers on Montmartre were merely a bad joke; who told us on the 
22nd of March that the Communal elections were held by some 
drunken roughs; that the National Guards of Paris were a cowardly 
rabble afraid of the sound of their own guns; the men who assured 
us of this may be worthy persons, but they were in that condition of 
mind in which men do not usually expect to be believed. 

Any one who has checked these lurid inventions with the experience 
of some eyewitness, must have learnt how utterly absurd they were. 
As the Spectator remarked :—“ The correspondents seem to rely on 
the newspapers on each side, which are full of partisan statements. 
They seidom attempt to be fair, and never give the smallest indication 
of the motives at work.” 

But it did not need the correction of sober witnesses to expose the 
falsehood. Each day succeeding telegrams and letters exposed the 
untruth of those preceding. The sacking of churches, the murders, 
the pillage, the gaol-birds, and so forth have all been asserted and 
contradicted, until the mind simply declines to credit any story at all. 

There are few things more sinister to those who watch our own 
future than the audacity with which, in any class struggle, the facts 
are distorted on both sides. One of the greatest dangers which await 
the wealthy and middle classes is their dependence on the statements 
of those who are simply concocting matter to sell. The tales about 
“pillage,” and “rabble,” and “massacres” are mere ribald cari- 
cature, got up for the market, like the pictures of “ Red Republicans ” 
in the comic newspapers. They are simply coarse inventions, snatched 
from the lower French prints, or the melodrama of the inferior stage. 
During the American civil war we used to be assured that Lincoln was a 
“ bloodthirsty monster,” the Northern citizens were always “rowdies,” 
and their armies a “ cowardly mob.” Capital, like slavery, is stupid 
and savage in its panics. And it is not to the honour of that portion 
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of the English press, which in this, the greatest of all class struggles, 
thinks only of inflaming this fury with senseless lampoons. 

The information on which the present writer relies is drawn 
exclusively from neutral observers on the spot, men known personally 
to him, and who have privately and directly given him information, 
in answer to inquiries. From the only information we can trust, we 
may fairly believe that the “insurgents” are simply the people of 
Paris, mainly and at first working men, but now largely recruited 
from the trading and professional classes. The National Guard form 
a well-disciplined and enthusiastic army, which fights with extreme 
desperation. The “Commune” has been organised with extraor- 
dinary skill, the public services are efficiently carried on, and order 
has been for the most part preserved, although the difficulties caused 
by the withdrawal of the whole staff to Versailles were almost insu- 
perable. Their action, it is true, has been revolutionary, and the 
Government of Paris has adopted most of the expedients used by other 
governments in a crisis, and even many of those used by M. Thiers 
and his ministers. But on the whole, the amount of bloodshed has 
been singularly little, and, considering the unparalleled difficulties, 
the violence to person or property has been small. So far from being 
ruffians, the National Guards, being simply the people of Paris, are 
‘really men of more refinement and self-respect than any town popu- 
lation in Europe; and the Government of the Commune, whilst it 
has been one of the least cruel, has been perhaps the ablest revolu- 
tionary government of modern times. 

But were the Communal leaders (what they are certainly not) the 
greatest and the best of statesmen, they would still be the object of 
calumny, so long as they are simply described as “insurgents.” Let 
us meet this grand objection at once. There are persons to whom it 
seems enough to say, “The Federals are in insurrection against a 
legitimate Government, the organ of a sovereign Assembly.” Now, 
to apply to a country in the state of France the ideas of a settled 
system, is simply to mislead. ‘The legitimacy of the Government of 
M. Thiers will not stand the least examination. What was its 
origin? The Government of National Defence arose out of a street 
riot, the forcible invasion of a national Parliament, and the overthrow 
of an established constitution. It was a true Government in its way, 
for it was the only possible Government ; but it had not a shadow of 
legal right. On the surrender of Paris this Government, or rather 
one of its members, secretly and silently made peace for the nation, 
and engaged to get that peace ratified by a National Assembly. 
The elections were held by surprise, whilst one-third of France was 
in the hands of the conqueror, the capital cut off from the country, 
and consultation physically impossible. This is the Assembly which 
pretends to declare itself a sovereign power, and to govern France in 
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perpetuity, for it recognises no one with the right to dissolve it—this 
Assembly, summoned by a ministry which arose out of a street mob, 
and convoked at the dictation of a foreign enemy. 

What followed was but the parody of national representation. An 
Assembly like that of Versailles is a farce in France. Cut off by 
foreign invasion from the centres of thought and action—the active 
being Republicans broken and divided by defeat—the peasantry were 
left to the guidance of landlords and priests. A Chamber the most 
retrograde, the most clerical and aristocratic which France had seen 
for generations, resulted. Fossil specimens of ancienne noblesse 
emerged from their chaéteaux—believers in the divine rights of kings, 
in infallible popes—Don Quixotes of politics, who had never been 
known in public before. Ordinary men declared that they had never 
found themselves in such company—‘ Seven Dukes,” said one 
deputy, “all sitting ina row!” That may seem very natural to us 
in England ; but in France men of this stamp are absolutely imprac- 
ticable. Had they been merely their grandfathers’ ghosts, they 
would have been as real a national representation. Elect of the 
nation or not, they did not represent France, or the forces strongest 
in France, and they could not govern it for an hour. 

What were their first acts? They ratified the treaty which they 
were called to sanction, and then the task committed to them was 
done. But they set up a claim to sovereign power. At least five 
hundred of their number were avowed Monarchists. If they did not 
proclaim the monarchy, it was simpiy because they could not agree 
on the monarch. They silenced Garibaldi with insult ; they hooted 
the Republican minority ; they suppressed the deputies of Paris ; they 
proclaimed their antipathy to Paris, insisting on transferring the 
capital; they openly plotted the revival of the monarchy. They 
put at the head of the Government (avowedly provisional) the most 
shifty of French politicians. He called to his side the known 
adherents of the Orleanist dynasty—men whom Paris, the principal 
cities, and half France repudiate. By every act and word they 
showed their purpose of restoring the Imperial system, and of govern- 
ing the great towns by force. Finally, they resolved to sit and to 
govern away from Paris. Troops of the line were ostentatiously 
ordered up from the provinces to overawe the city, just as Napoleon 
drew round him his Imperial Guard. A known Orleanist was put at 
the head of the National Guard ; another was made Commander-in- 
Chief. The two chief leaders of the people were sentenced to death 
for an old political offence. It was not concealed that the purpose of 
the Government was first to disarm the people of Paris, next to 
restore substantially the old Imperial tyranny under some monarchie 
form, and then to govern France away from the intelligence, the 
influence, and the physical resistance of Paris, the natural capital. 
In a word, Paris was to be a conquered city. 
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Now this was to declare civil war. From the day that Chamber 
met at Bordeaux men who knew France saw that civil war was 
inevitable. To bring back a system which the great political centres 
abhor and dread, to confront them with arms, insults, and threats, 
to attempt to govern Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles from the provinces 
in the spirit of Bourbonism, was deliberately to plunge the country 
into anarchy. It is easy to say, “ Well! but if the elect of the nation 
choose to do so, why were they not to be obeyed?” It is necessary 
to remember that France still is, and for generations has been, in 
one prolonged revolution. No government has ever had any solid 
legal title ; nay, every government has done its utmost to root the 
idea of legality out of the people, and to claim their acceptance of 
itself on the sole ground of its power or its usefulness. No govern- 
ment in France is, or can be in our sense, legitimate. Every govern- 
ment is the issue of successful rebellion or conspiracy. And this 
Assembly, originating from a street riot and hatched in a capitula- 
tion, had certainly no legal commission to govern France in per- 
petuity at its own good pleasure. It was itself openly plotting against 
that which was the recognised Government of the nation—the 
Republic. 

But jit is of less consequence to consider if it had any right te 
coerce Paris, when we knew that, under the actual circumstances of 
France, so to govern was to proclaim civil war. In politics we must 
look at the facts. Paris is not London, or Berlin, or Vienna. Paris 
is to France what no other city is to any other country. Politically, 
Paris is France. We may like the fact or not, but there the fact 
stands. In political force, in moral influence, in historical prestige, 
Paris outweighs a score of provinces. French history is such that 
for generations Paris has exercised over France that fascination which 
Rome had over the West. Socially the whole of the intelligence and 
force of France has been concentrated into that city. And, above 
all, it has, as a city, an organic personality of its own which is one 
of the most magical facts in social philosophy. There are cities, and 
cities large and small, but Paris is not a mere city, but is a special 
social organism, animated with the nature and passions of men, but 
of a nature not precisely homogeneous with man’s. Right or wrong, 
such is the fact. At any rate all Frenchmen feel it. It is useless to 
quarrel with it, io ask why it should be, or whether it ought to be. 
It would be as wise to ask why the eye does all the seeing and the 
brain all the thinking. And no man can long judge truly French 
politics who does not feel that in Paris is the head and heart of 
France. In intelligence, in strength, in vital force, it weighs as 
much as all the provinces together. We see that now as a hard fact 
at the gun’s mouth. And if in obedience to your formule you 
choose to put the legal power in one place, whilst the real power is in 
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another, your political system will be torn in pieces. France is so 
constituted that Paris is become its natural head; unless it lead, the 
genius of the French race is eclipsed ; and if France seeks to enslave 
Paris, anarchy is the result. Such are the facts; and in politics you 
must accept the facts, or they will destroy you. 

Whether this supremacy of Paris over the rest of France be a good, 
or not, is a very different question. It is part of the present move- 
ment to abdicate the material and to retain only the moral power. 
But if the ascendancy of Paris over France has often been used 
oppressively, the ascendancy of France over Paris has become an in- 
tolerable tyranny. The history of France for generations has been the 
oppression of the cities by the country. It is clear that M. Thiers and 
his ministry dreaded the attitude of the Assembly towards Paris. And 
yet M. Thiers and his ministry themselves had deeply alienated Paris, 
the Parisians as a body, men of all classes alike. When the workmen 
determined to resist they had the sympathy of many a Parisian who in 
no sense belonged to their party. The Dédats, one of the least corrupt 
of the French newspapers, the organ of the Orleanists and the rich 
bourgeois, was thoroughly disaffected to the Government of Versailles. 
In short, the reactionary parties parading the figment of national 
sovereignty declared war on Paris, and the people of Paris took up 
the challenge. 

For generations the history of France has centred in the struggle 
which at last has come to a crisis. The singular concentration of the 
whole activity of the nation in Paris, united to that wonderful per- 
sonality of the city itself, and especially from the peculiar conditions 
of the working classes there, have stimulated in Paris a political 
advancement far beyond the rest of France. In Paris, owing to 
peculiar conditions, political, social, and industrial, the questions 
which are in embryo elsewhere are the living faiths of masses of 
men. Amongst these principles are the Republic, the importance of 
social questions over political, secular education, the abolition of 
standing armies, social equality. It is now clear, perhaps, to the 
least observant that the active population of Paris is ardently and 
definitely Republican. It is clear that they will not submit to the 
oppression of priesthood, soldiery, and police. It is plain they seek 
a changed political state only as a step to a changed social state. In 
these great points the people of Paris are more resolute and more 
united than any other single population whatsoever. And for genera- 
tions the people of Paris have found themselves, in their ardent 
pursuit of a social future, dragged back and crushed down by the 
ignorance and the prejudices of the country. The Bourbons, when 
restored by foreign bayonets, held down Paris and the cities by the 
aid of the country nobility. The days of July, 1830, came; and 
Paris, freeing itself again from the Bourbon reaction, set up the 
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Orleans dynasty, which offered itself as a compromise. But the 
House of Orleans soon swayed round to reaction, and again governed 
the cities by the aid of two Chambers, both recruited from the rich 
and the provinces. February, 1848, followed: and again Paris set 
up a Republic, which again the retrograde deputies from the provinces 
succeeded in discrediting. The expedition to Rome, the work of the 
rural deputies, prepared its fall. Napoleon followed; and at once 
men saw how universal suffrage in a country, agricultural and clerical, 
like France might contrive the triumph of ignorance, of superstition, 
of priests and landlords, and end in the tyranny of the administration. 
There was some genius in the idea of turning one of the weapons of 
the party of progress against progress itself; and the device suc- 
ceeded to a marvel. The Empire was one long struggle of Paris with 
the peasants, Paris crushed, silenced, and degraded by 100,000 
bayonets, ultimately based on the votes, the conscripts, the taxes of 
the country. For twenty years the intelligence and spirit of Paris 
writhed under the yoke, but at no one moment of that twenty years 
did the workmen acknowledge the tyrant, or submit to the dictation 
of the peasants. At length their resistance grew formidable; and 
the Emperor at bay sought escape from revolution in war. Sedan 
came ; and for a third time in this century Paris made an effort to be 
free. This time she was crushed by the cannon of a foreigner whom 
the Emperor of the peasants had brought down on their country. 
And the foreign enemy, who well knew his business, stipulated that 
Paris should continue to be held down by a rural National Assembly, 
for he fears Paris more than he feared all the armies of Napoleon. 
The Assembly hurried to the welcome task, and for a fourth time the 
country sought to gag and subdue the capital. But this time Paris 
was armed. The whole of Paris, including men of all classes, was 
outraged and alarmed by the reckless policy of the Assembly, and 
their avowed hostility to the capital. And in the midst of the general 
discontent the workmen resolved to act. They seized the cannon 
that they might not be disarmed. They put themselves on the 
defensive. The cowp attempted by the Government failed. In 
twenty-four hours the workmen were masters of Paris. They pro- 
claimed the Commune. 

Now what is it that this means? If we are to believe the news- 
papers, it was the most wanton and purposeless revolt in history. 
But not to say that revolts organised and fighting like this one are 
never purposeless it is not very difficult to discover most important 
purposes in it. The whole history of France we have seen turns on 
the excessive centralisation in the capital, and the oppression in turn 
of the capital by the authority which possesses the support of the 
country. The people of Paris have been taught by long experience 
that this unnatural centralisation is as oppressive to Paris as it is 
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injurious to the provinces. They saw that the tension of the bond 
between them was becoming unbearable to both. And they struck 
out the idea of loosening it by making Paris and the principal cities 
locally self-governing communities. They did not seek to detach 
Paris from France, but to enable Paris to work out its own civic 
existence without the task of governing the provinces, and without 
the degradation of being governed by them. The social condition of 
the great cities is not homogeneous with that of the rural districts. 
Paris has one religious, political, and social ideal, and the country 
people another. The attempt to force either to submit to the ideal 
of the other has ended in bitter struggle. Let then Paris become 
for political and social purposes a self-regulating society, united with 
other city communities and with the provinces in definite federal 
bonds. Paris would thus become what Geneva is in the Swiss federa- 
tion ; more distantly what Rome, or Frankfort, or Strasbourg were in 
the medizeval Empire. Such is the idea of the Commune in its 
simple form, as they said in their really noble proclamation, “a 
free city in a free country.” “Paris,” they said, “does not want 
to reign, but she will be free; she has no other ambition to dictate 
than by example. She neither aspires to intrude her own will, nor 
will she renounce the same. She does not care any more to issue 
decrees than to submit to plébiscites ; she represents progress by march- 
ing ahead herself, and prepares the liberty of others in founding her 
own.” : 

Now this idea is so just, so honourable, so perfectly adapted to the 
position of France, that it is strange men here should not have 
welcomed it with applause. For a generation our writers and 
speakers have insisted, as indeed have all the true thinkers of France, 
that their country was eaten up by centralisation. Their revolutions, 
we have been told, have been due to the domination of the capital, 
followed by the reaction of the provinces. And here, in a situation 
apparently hopeless, the people of Paris throw out the only solution 
by voluntarily ceding their claim to dictate on condition of receiving 
the right to be free. One would have thought that a people of 
practical sagacity like ours would have hailed this singular adapta- 
tion of the old doctrine of local self-government to solve a hopeless 
problem—a solution which is at once so apt and yet so unexpected a8 
to reveal true political genius. 

And so perhaps in England, had this the first purpose of the 
Commune been its only one, we should have approved it. But there 
was, and was felt to be, something more beyond. We have been 
told, indeed, in the inveterate spirit of vestrydom, that the people 
of Paris wanted their own municipal liberties—local self-government 
as understood in Farringdon Without. In the midst of these horrors 
one cannot withhold a laugh at the idea of the workmen of Paris 
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dying for the right of electing their own lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, and the noble pleasure of bearding Mr. Bruce, 
or trying a fall with Mr. Ayrton. Sublime as may be these civic 
rights of a liveryman, people do not fight for them, at least in 
Paris. 

In truth, the Commune meant something more than this. There 
was something beyond. It was this. The workmen of Paris had 
found by bitter experience that not only was their political, but their 
social, future impossible whilst the bonds of centralisation between 
city and province remained. They found that their great industrial 
movement was crushed by a Government resting on the country. 
They saw that economic and social development as they conceive 
them can only be carried out on a smaller area, and in a more 
prepared society; that the vast national unit forms a field too 
complex and too multiform for their growth; that, in a word, their 
social emancipation depends on the being able to deal with Capital 
and Government, apart from the resources both can command in the 
numbers and ignorance of the peasants. They therefore came down 
to the root of the matter. With consummate instinct, with that 
genius for politics which masses of cultivated workmen possess, they 
came back in spirit to the problem of the middle ages when the 
municipalities arose. They felt, like them, that true civie life can 
only be worked out within real civic limits, that a commonwealth 
of equal citizens can only flourish by withdrawing it partially from 
the feudalised peasantry; that in order to deal with Wealth and 
Ambition they must bring them down from their strongholds in the 
country, and make them citizens within the limits of the city. 

But as some people saw in the Commune nothing but the right 
to elect one’s own common council, so others see in it nothing but 
the medieval free town. The Commune may be compared with 
the old municipality, but it is a very different thing. ‘The old free 
city was the incarnation of jealousy and narrow civic patriotism. 
Now nothing can be less narrow than the spirit of the Commune of 
Paris. Paris, they say in their fine appeal, desires only to be the 
elder sister of France. The very fact of the movement towards the 
Commune is an abnegation of rivalry. It disarms jealousy. Paris 
voluntarily cedes its exclusive rights and authority. What city of 
Greece or Italy would have willingly laid down its sceptre and given 
up its subjects? Besides, the civic rivalries of the past are impossible 
now: the great national aggregates have silenced them for ever. 
Paris, Messitie, Lyons, have for centuries formed cities of one 
nation. They desire still to form cities of that nation. But in 
seeking a new civic life, they give to and claim from each other 
a greater freedom; whilst ceding power they retain influence, and 
whilst asking civic freedom accept national duties. They seek in the 
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past a vivifying idea in the free self-ruling cities which were parts 
of an aggregate Empire. Their ideal is far more that of Frankfort 
than that of Florence, and far more that of Geneva than either. 
What is there here of the Italian Republics and their feuds? Away, 
then, with historical sophisms good for nothing but to fill a column 
for some jaded journalist. 

The Commune has itself explained its own mission in a series of 
State papers more distinct, vigorous, and frank than any of our time. 
It is quite reasonable to find in a true Government—even though a 
Government of workmen—men who can state their purposes without 
the evasions of trained diplomatists, and with the point of true 
earnestness. One of these vigorous preductions explains the entire 
programme, and is well worthy of record and of thought, albeit but 
the language of “drunken miscreants.” It runs thus :— 


‘* It is the duty of the Commune to confirm and ascertain the aspirations and 
wishes of the people of Paris. The precise character of the movement of the 
18th of March is misunderstood and unknown, and is calumniated by the poli- 
ticians at Versailles. At that time Paris still laboured and suffered for the 
whole of France, for whom she had prepared by her battles an intellectual, 
moral, administrative, and economic regeneration, glory, and prosperity. What 
does she demand? The recognition and consolidation of the Republic, and the 
absolute independence of the Commune extended at all places in France, thus 
assuring to each the integrity of its rights, and to every Frenchman the full 
exercise of his faculties and aptitudes as a man, a citizen, and a producer. The 
independence of the Commune has no other limits but its rights. The inde- 
pendence is equal for all Communes who are adherents of the contract, the 
association of which ought to secure the unity of France. The inherent rights 
of the Commune are to vote the Communal budget of receipts and expenses, 
the improving and alteration of taxes, the direction of local services ; the organi- 
sation of the magistracy, internal police, and education; the administration of 
the property belonging to the Commune ; the choice by election or competition— 
with the responsibility and permanent right of control and revocation—of the 
Communal magistrates and officials of all classes; the absolute guarantee of 
individual liberty and liberty of conscience; the permanent intervention of the 
citizens in Communal affairs by the free manifestation of their ideas and the 
free defence of their interests ; guarantees given for those manifestations by the 
Commune, who alone are charged with securing the free and just exercise of 
the right of meeting and publicity ; and the organisation of urban defence and 
of the National Guard, which must elect its chiefs, and alone watch over 
the maintenance of order in the city. Paris wishes nothing more under the 
head of local guarantees on the well-understood condition of regaining, in a 
grand Central Administration and Delegation from the Federal Communes, the 
realisation and practice of those principles; but in favour of her independence, 
and profiting by her liberty of action, she reserves to herself liberty to bring 
about as may seem good to her administrative and economic reforms which 
the people demand, and to create such institutions as may serve to develop and 
further education. Produce, exchange, and credit have to universalise power 
and property according to the necessities of the moment, the wishes of those 
interested, and the data furnished by experience. 

‘*Our enemies deceive themselves or deceive the country when they accuse 
Paris of desiring to impose its will and supremacy upon the rest of the nation, 
and to aspire to a Dictatorship which would be a veritable attempt to overthrow 
the independence and sovereignty of other Communes. They deceive them- 
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selves when they accuse Paris of seeking the destruction of French unity 
established by the Revolution. The unity which has been imposed upon 
us up to the present by the Empire, the Monarchy, and the Parliamentary 
Government is nothing but centralisation, despotic, unintelligent, arbitrary, 
and onerous. The political unity, as desired by Paris, is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of all local initiative, the free and spontaneous co-operation of all 
individual energies with the common object of the wellbeing, liberty, and 
security of all. The Communal Revolution, initiated by the people on the 
18th of March, inaugurated a new era in politics, experimental, positive, and 
scientific. It was the end of the old official and clerical world of military supre- 
macy and bureaucracy, of jobbing in monopolies and privileges, to which the 
proletariat owed its slavery and the country its misfortunes and disasters. The 
strife between Paris and Versailles is one of those that cannot be ended by an 
illusory compromise; the issue should not be doubtful. The victory fought 
for with such indomitable energy by the Commune will remain with the idea 
and with the right. We appeal to France which knows that Paris in arms 
possesses as much calmness as courage, where order is maintained with as much 
energy as enthusiasm, who is ready to sacrifice herself with as much reason as 
energy. Paris is only in arms in consequence of her devotion to liberty, and 
the glory of all in France ought to cause this bloody conflict to cease. 

‘* It is for France to disarm Versailles by a solemn manifestation of her irre- 
sistible will. Invited to profit by her conquests, she should declare herself 
identified with our efforts, she should be our ally in the contest which can only 
end by the triumph of the Communal idea or the ruin of Paris. As for our- 
selves, citizens of Paris, we have a mission to accomplish, a modern revolution 
the greatest and the most fruitful of all those which have illuminated history. 
It is our duty to fight and conquer.” 


The central principle, then, of the Commune, is simply a protest 


against over-centralisation, an effort towards basing society on 
smaller units without destroying national cohesion. Whether. the 
Commune, as organised by the workmen of Paris, is precisely the 
form which this decentralisation should take, may fairly be open 
to doubt, and we need not accept their attempt as a final solu- 
tion. But the principle of decentralisation is one peculiarly 
necessary to France, and is ultimately applicable to western Europe. 
The vast and heterogeneous forces concentrated in the single head 
of the great modern States are becoming hostile to progress, and 
especially to true social and industrial development. The great pro- 
blems of the industrial centres are cruelly complicated by the back- 
ward condition of the great rural areas. And the vast power wielded 
by the Governments of these national aggregates are hostile to free 
development and true social life. On these grounds it was urged by 
Auguste Comte twenty years ago that the first great step towards a 
true reconstruction of society, must be found in the easy dissolution 
of the great nations of the West into smaller political areas. The 
first step would be the establishment of local self-government, not 
necessarily democratic, over areas about the extent of an old French 
province, grouped round the seventeen principal cities, and all united 
in the nation by a federal bond. The second would be the actual 
autonomy of these groups with the national bond, exchanged for, or 
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expanded into the grander national bond of the Western Republic, 
cemented by a moral and intellectual unity. Without pretending that 
the Commune is based on this idea of Comte, or that it exactly 
expresses it, it does, in fact, accord with it. It shows how truly he 
saw the instinctive tendency of France, and points to their ultimate 
realisation. It has long been a necessity for France. It is the idea 
of the provinces as much as of the cities. The social and political 
life of the future requires more real publicity of action, more personal 
responsibility, than is attainable in the vast wilderness of modern 
nations. The men of a city or of a province can estimate aright, 
and effectively influence the citizens of their own area. But when 
government is carried on by men hundreds of miles off, personal 
influence ceases, and it becomes government carried on through the 
instrument of the press, and of the talking chamber. And since both 
of these instruments are liable to special abuse, it ends in being the 
government by the art of manipulating these—that is to say, ulti- 
mately the government of the powerful and professional classes, who 
alone have the means of learning this art. 

An objection on the threshold must be honestly faced. This 
decentralisation, they say, is the loss of national greatness, the sur- 
render of glory and power. The answer is an easy one. Undoubtedly 
it isso. There is a point, and we have reached it, at which national 
greatness and glory pass into national tyranny and pride. The 
idea of imperial grandeur is a simple evil—reactionary, oppressive, 
and demoralising. This pride in vast State aggregates which do not 
correspond with true political and social units, made up of dissimilar 
parts bound together by force or craft, is not a good thing, but an 
evil. The grand State systems having done their part in Europe, 
like the Roman Empire, like it are growing oppressive. These 
empires, cemented by “blood and iron,” have no true vitality. They 
gratify the ambition or the vanity of the professional classes, but the 
people throughout Europe abhor them, and they are doomed. The 
imperial spirit is the Nemesis of patriotism. Look at the history of 
the late war, and of its authors on both sides, and judge how pro- 
foundly hostile to civilisation this pride of imperial greatness has 
become. Events have given this sentiment a momentary strength, 
but the people do not share it in France, in Germany, or in England. 
It is the honour of the Paris workmen that they definitely repudiate 
this coarse ambition. They look forward in the future to a nation 
greater than any—the people of the West of Europe. They re- 
pudiated the league of the bourgeoisie against the Germans. A 
Prussian sits on the Commune. Their dream of a universal Republic 
means no absurd extension of national territory. It means the union 
of men in their true political aggregates, bound together as a nation 
in a federal bond, forming for many purposes but one people, without 
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the barriers of jealous nationality or the oppression of centralised 
states. 

Such is the idea of the Commune, destructive it may be of 
jealous nationality, only to rise to a civic union more real, and a 
national unity more great. It is a crying want in France. And if 
it seem to expose France for a season to the nations adjoining her, it 
releases Europe at last from all fear of French Imperialism, and the 
contagion of her example must shortly spread to surrounding nations. 
It is a need for Italy, for Germany, and England as much as for 
France. Wesee the spirit working in France in the heroic efforts of 
Paris to free itself from the tyranny of the provinces ; we see it even 
in the very movement of the provinces to free themselves from the 
authority centralised in the capital. We have seen it even during 
the war in the repudiation by Lyons and Marseilles of the Govern- 
ment of Paris. It is visible in the strong municipal spirit of the old 
Italian cities, forced together for a time by a military monarchy. It 
is the great problem of Germany seen in the resistance of the separate 
free towns and states to the oppression of Prussia. We see it amongst 
ourselves in the hostility of our workmen to the spirit of imperial 
agerandisement, in the protest of our economic reformers against our 
colonial empire, and lastly in the undying resistance of Ireland to the 
domination of England. The idea of the Commune, the idea of the 
gradual dissolution of nations into more similar aggregates and truer 
political unity in the idea of the future. It lives deep in the instincts 
of every people of Europe, and now that 200,000 workmen in Paris 
have taken up arms to conquer it its ultimate triumph is assured. 

A principle so just as this, and so obviously grateful to the sus- 
picions of neighbours, could hardly have driven capital into a panic, 
and journalism into a rage, unless there had been much beyond. 
But there was much beyond. ‘To withdraw politics within smaller 
areas is to settle politics in a certain way. To govern from centres 
in which the workmen have a clear preponderance is certainly to 
govern in the workmen’s sense. And thus the struggle for the 
Commune is virtually a struggle for that social system to which 
the workmen look. In a word, the Commune really involves 
a series of political principles over and above the primary one of 
substituting municipalised provinces for a centralised empire. What 
these are we may briefly consider. 

1. The first of these principles is that of the Republic. Indeed so 
strong is this principle in the movement, that the original insur- 
rection proclaimed its task to be the maintenance of the Republic. 
And undoubtedly the frank acceptance of the Republic by the 
Assembly for the time would have checked the movement. What 
does the Republic as understood by the Parisian workmen mean? 
It means that government, as the highest of all functions, must be 
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nothing but a responsible7public duty, and not the property or privi- 
lege of any family man or class ; that is to say, the sole condition for 
ruling must be personal capacity, and the sole object of rule the 
public service. When the interests of a certain family (as in a 
monarchy), when the prerogatives of certain orders (as in an aris- 
tocracy) are considered first, and the convenience of the public comes 
second, then pro tanto the Republic is overridden. And even where, 
under the forms of parliament and suffrage, a popular government 
exists, still if the privilege of governing is retained by special orders, 
and the interests favoured by the government are those of proprietary 
classes, there you have not a Republic but a disguised aristocracy. 
Now the workmen in Paris are not content, as ours are, to submit to 
this; and having arms in their hands they resolved to secure a true 
and real Republic. And by this they mean not a government dif- 
fering only in name from one of the old régimes—with Republic on 
its lips for a season, but monarchy in its heart and aristocracy in its 
acts—not a government reserved for special classes and existing for 
the rich; but a government animated from top to bottom of the scale 
by the spirit of public duty, and looking on itself as the servant of 
the people, existing solely for the sake of the people. Such a govern- 
ment was not what M. Thiers, with all his life protestations, in- 
tended ; and it was certainly not what the Chamber would tolerate. 
They meant to govern France from the proprietary point of view, 
and ultimately as the symbol of the system to make France the 
property of a dynasty. The way in which ‘they treated the question 
as to rents and bills (¢.¢., soas to place the poor under a hopeless load 
of debt to the rich) was the proof of their temper. Nothing can be 
further from the truth than to say that the people of Paris rose 
against the Republic, or were the worst enemies of the Republic. 
Republic with them does not mean simply the absence of a grand 
llama supposed to exist in a distant mountain. . It means something: 
very real which M. Thiers and his Chamber had no intention of 
giving them. It means the absence of any proprietary spirit in 
state action. This principle they insist upon as the axiom of civil 
society, the corner-stone of national union. And as all societies 
proclaim certain things as above discussion—the principles on which 
they rest—as the institution of property, family, and the like—so 
these Paris workmen insist that society is to them not worth main- 
taining unless on the principle of the Republic—the honest devotion 
of the whole public forces to the sole end of the public good. And to 
my mind itis their peculiar honour that alone of modern communities 
they have preserved from compromise or corruption the principle 
which is now the life-blood of all human society. 

2. The second principle which the Commune involves in the repu- 
diating of the dogma of universal suffrage. It is a protest against 
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the oppression of a majority. The pretended appeals to the people 
by universal suffrage in France have long been known to be an 
organised fraud. Bodies of ignorant peasants have been cajoled by 
priestly artifice or driven by official audacity. These vaunted results 
of universal suffrage have in no sense expressed the true opinion of 
the nation. They have expressed the purposes only of knots of men 
who have learned the art of manipulating masses of voters. And 
thus universal suffrage in France has become one of the most dan- 
gerous, as well as one of the most degrading artifices of the conspirator. 
As a protest against this ignoble superstition, the action of the 
Commune is invaluable. It is but the first step, but it leads inevitably 
to the second—the protest against appeals to the suffrage altogether. 
It has long been a cardinal doctrine of the Positivist system that 
government by the suffrage—the election of the superior by the 
inferior—the basing of authority on the nomination of a majority— 
is inherently vicious. One of the most curious instances of the 
studied misrepresentation of which Positivism is the object is the 
attributing to it an ardent faith in universal suffrage ; whilst it really 
regards every system of election as irrational, and universal suffrage 
in certain societies as a mere system of cajolery. Indeed, Comte is 
the only philosopher who discards on strict principle everywhere the 
election of the superior by the inferior, and insists on the selection of 
inferior by the superior. 

Yet more droll than the denouncing Comte as the apostle of 
universal suffrage is the indignation of English Conservatives at this 
latest protest against it. For sheer hypocritical self-condemnation, 
few things have been more complete than the outcries in England 
over the enormity of men who refuse to submit to the divine right of 
universal suffrage. ‘ What!” cried Conservatives in horror, “ rebel 
against the Elect of the Nation!” ‘Defy the will of the people!” 
cried Whigs in pious grief. Asif any one of our politicians or parties 
accept the dogma of universal suffrage themselves, or mean by the 
will of the people anything but a parliamentary cabal. Have we got 
universal suffrage in England whilst the electors even now are a 
minority of the adult males, and even that minority is coerced, cajoled 
or bribed by an organised system of electioneering ? Would these 
indignant people be ready to abide by the verdict of universal suffrage 
in Ireland, or India, or Jamaica? No! they would reply there are 
certain classes only whose intelligence entitles them to vote, and 
there are only certain things which it is wise to put to the vote. 
Exactly so; and that, perhaps, is the meaning of the Parisian workmen 
when they refuse to bow down to the idol of universal suffrage. 

3. The third principle which the Commune proclaims is the 
system of direct instead of indirect government. They threw off at 
the first step the incumbrance of a huge representative assembly. 
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Instead of electing a chaotic chamber of talkers, they formed a simple 
executive council. The tribune they said is abolished. The council 
is a committee for action, not for the displays of advocates. Nothing 
so completely shows the political sagacity of the working class as 
their true estimate of that demoralising nuisance, the unwieldy 
talking parliament. Political progress and civic life are impossible 
so long as men invest with a superstitious importance this very 
secondary institution. If the suffrage affords a ready field for the 
arts of the rich and powerful, the parliament supplies an arena for 
rhetoricians and intriguers. In parliament, the workmen and their 
cause are easily overborne. Professional politicians develop in them 
an art which, by analogy with “electioneering,” may be called the 
art of “ parliamenteering.” It is the art of manipulating an assembly 
by rhetoric, tact, or manceuvre; an art more or less testing practical 
skill, but perfectly distinct from political genius. Government, by 
the parliamentary system, is government without real responsibility, 
without efficiency, and without simplicity. All of these are lost in 
the meshes of divided authority and personal rivalries. Government, 
in a word, breaks down under the tangle of machinery which it has 
to work. What we need is, as the Commune proclaims, a respon- 
sibility of the governing body, real, direct, and personal, the greatest 
simplicity of authority, and the utmost supervision of opinion. The 
age of parliaments is passed, and the 24th of March rang their knell. 
And of all parliaments in history one would think the most foolish 
and the most vile is that chamber of intriguers at Versailles, where 
reign loquacious vanity in its dotage—the very demon of conspiracy, 
distrust, and imbecility ; flatulent cowardice alternating with impotent 
ferocity. It is not at the Hotel de Ville that we can see the lowest 
depths of political decay. It is at Versailles that one may see of what 
folly, treachery, apathy, fury, and selfishness man is capable, all 
seething in hopeless confusion—in the elected wisdom of the nation, 
in the worst and the last parliament of France, whose true king is 
Anarchy. 

4, The next principal which is involved in the Communal idea is 
the abolition of that curse of modern society—the standing army. 
Their movement originated in the National Guards, and their first 
act was the abolition of the conscription. They decreed that no 
military service should be longer than six months, and that the army 
of France should be limited, so far as they could effect it, to a mere 
militia. The gain to France, to peace, to civilisation, if this grand 
movement could be carried out, is incalculable; and it will ever 
remain the honour of the workmen, that whilst the Assembly were 
dreaming visions of armies vaster than Napoleon’s, to exact a ven- 


geance which might eclipse his worst orgies, they gave the first direct 
deathblow to the detestable system of war 
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5. There is another principle which grows out of and is but the 
application of the Republican ideal—that workmen may be called on 
fitting occasions to the functions of active government. The idea 
which the wealthy and professional classes have so carefully fostered 
—as did the patricians at Rome—that the whole system of admini- 
stration from top to bottom is a peculiar mystery, in which they alone 
have been initiated, is a dogma so irrational, that it could only obtain 
so long as fitness for government is supposed to depend on rhetorical 
skill. In sober truth, the practical sense of an active workman is 
often the most useful quality in the politician of a crisis. And 
nothing in this movement is more promising, and certainly nothing 
has more angered its enemies, than the high measure of success with 
which mere workmen have conducted the government of a vast 
capital. Placed in a position of unparalleled difficulty by the old 
parties withdrawing the entire staff of administration, confronted by 
a resistance which makes ultimate success hardly possible, the work- 
men who, for the first time in the history of modern Europe, assumed 
the functions of government, have shown extraordinary energy and 
singular skill. Every act of theirs has been reported to us in a 
travestie, falsified, ridiculed, and mystified, but they have wrung, 
even from their enemies, the acknowledgment of its vigour, its direct- 
ness, and its honesty. Man for man, these working shoemakers and 
printers have shown out well beside the chattering crew at Versailles ; 
and whilst the first advocate of France was wailing in the tribune, 
and the first orator of France was prosing and temporising, the 
workmen have shown how emergencies are to be met, and how it is 
possible to be a statesman without academic adroitness, and to be a 
minister without the ostentation of courts. 

These were the principal aims of the Commune; and they all 
spring out of the fundamental idea of the Republic. There were also 
many minor principles which, though natural consequences of the 
former, were not inseparable from them. Amongst the first acts of 
the new power were decrees ‘to establish secular and gratuitous state 
education, the entire separation of Church and State, the resumption 
by the State of the spiritual endowments, and the transformation of 
the police from a political engine into a civic protection. The election 
of officers by the National Guard and the exclusion of the regular army 
of France from the capital, were obviously expedients to guarantee 
the independence of Paris from the oppression of the provinces. The 
proposal to throw the burthen of taxation upon capital, is only a step 
towards the dream of our own financial reformers. The scheme of 
meeting the exceptional demands of the war by using the vast stores 
in the hands of the State and the national domains, is a scheme in 
accordance with sound policy. Their plan for relieving debtors from 
the arrears of rent and the liabilities of bills, is one which can only 
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be fairly judged after an intimate study of special facts. In general 
character the situation of the people of Paris whose debts had accu- 
mulated during the siege, curiously resembled that of the plebeians 
in the early Roman Republic. A war in which all classes were 
equally liable had brought about a state of things in which the poor 
saw themselves in danger of being bound hand and foot to the rich. 
And thus a common disaster, for which all were equally responsible, 
would be endured in very unequal degrees. It was the old problem 
which so often troubled antiquity of the nexi et addicti. What was 
called for was a new seisactheia—a new lex de Nexis. The question 
is far too complex and obscure to be now discussed ; but there seems 
nothing in the decree of the Commune on rents and bills which is 
incompatible with justice and policy, or which may not find justifica- 
tion in the action long recognised as the duty of government in 
France. 

It is far from our present purpose to defend or excuse the acts, as 
distinguished from the principles, of this movement. That it opened 
with the murder of two generals, that resistance in Paris has been 
crushed by force, and in one instance by massacre, that repeated acts 
of violence and confiscation occur, is what I neither pretend to doubt 
or venture to palliate. The insurrection of a capital against a nation, 
which is also the insurrection of a class against another class, has 
never been, and is never likely to be, an affair without crime or dis- 
order. That acts of terrorism, brutality, and pillage have been 
committed by certain gangs of men, actually, or professing to be, 
National Guards, is very probable ; that the Guards as a body, or the 
Commune officially, have encouraged this conduct, I have satisfied 
myself to be a wanton calumny. That the police has been utterly 
disorganised is partly the act of the Government of Versailles, which 
wilfully threw the whole administration of that vast city into con- 
fusion, and partly that of past governments of France, which 
deliberately converted the police into agents of their own tyranny. 
They had practically effaced the distinction between ordinary crime 
and political disaffection. If the clergy have been ill-treated, and 
the churches deprived of their valuables, about which the facts are 
too uncertain to ground any opinion, it is clearly due to the course 
which, during the whole Napoleonic tyranny, the clergy have chosen 
to pursue, as its agents, abettors, and supporters. The Church for a 
generation has left its spiritual function to become the tool of a cruel 
and infamous tyranny ; and the priests who have consented to be the 
spiritual, as the gendarmes have been the political, police of a merciless 
oppression, can hardly escape being objects of the bitterest popular 
hatred. 

As to the arbitrary acts of the Government, it will be time to 
denounce them when we know more precisely what they are and 
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how far they exceeded the acts of every government in a desperate 
emergency. They certainly never came near the seizure of the 
Orleans property by “our firm ally.” If they have seized eminent 
persons as hostages, or retain them as suspected, it must not be 
forgotten that the Versailles troops (in spite of the denials of 
M. Thiers) commenced by shooting prisoners, and M. Thiers even 
now asserts the right to shoot their leaders, and to convict every 
Federal as a rebel. A party which in a civil war resorts to the 
atrocious practices of Russia in Warsaw can only be brought to its 
senses by reprisals. We must remember, also, that the Commune 
is surrounded by Government spies—that every disaffected resident 
in Paris regards himself as an authorised conspirator, bound in duty 
to embarrass and overthrow the de facto government under which 
he chooses to remain. As to the massacre of the Place Vendéme, it 
is perfectly well-known now, though the newspapers have never 
frankly admitted it, that it arose from a concerted and partly-armed 
attack on the key of the military positions held by the National 
Guards.' It was a terrible and deplorable catastrophe, accompanied, 
doubtless, by acts of brutality ; but it must be looked upon simply as 
part of the general scheme to get possession of Paris by force. In a 
word, I know no proof yet that the official action of the movement 
cannot favourably compare with that of other revolutionary govern- 
ments, or that the popular passions it arouses are nearly so savage as 
those of the party at Versailles. 

Words cannot describe the insane injustice with which every fea- 
ture of this movement has been related and judged. Every one 
knows how much blacker the case of the Commune appears in our 
newspapers than it does in the private conversations of well-informed 
persons. It is impossible to acquit the journals of suppressing the 
truth on system, in deference to the prejudices of a majority of their 
readers.2 As to their comments and judgments, their own pages 
display self-contradiction of the most ludicrous kind. ‘The Com- 
mune has disarmed the loyal National Guards!” they cry in horror. 
Well, did not the movement commence in Thiers’ attempt to disarm 
the disloyal National Guards? ‘The Commune has ordered nume- 
rous arrests on suspicion !””—exactly as M. Thiers orders the police 
throughout France “to arrest all persons whom they may have 
reason to suspect.” ‘The National Guards were fighting for their 
thirty sous a day!” The Deputies, however, were patriots upon 
their twenty-five francs a day, and M. Thiers was a patriot on three 
million francs a year. ‘“ The men are too lazy to return to work!” 
exclaimed, in moral indignation, the effeminate idlers of London or 

(1) I have this on the authority of an eminent (foreign) eye-witness. 

(2) I have reason to know that the editor of an English newspaper, on being urged 


to correct certain statements hostile to the movemeut, replied that it would never do to 
say anything in favour of the Commune. 
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Versailles. The Assembly scraped together to satisfy the conqueror 
has a sort of divine right in perpetuity ; the Commune elected by 
Paris is rank usurpation. To condemn Blanqui and Flourens to 
death, to shoot Cluseret or Duval, is wise and just ; to kill Le Comte 
and Thomas is a horrible murder. To declare war on Paris is admir- 
able policy ; for Paris to resist is wild anarchy. The defence of the 
capital against the nation is the “orgy of the rabble ;” the helpless 
malcontents on the boulevard are the Party of Order. The Com- 
mune which passes three prudential laws a day is all division; the 
Assembly which wrangles over tombstones and cockades is the 
collective wisdom of France. The Commune, they say, “is making 
forced levies of troops.” As if M. Thiers were fighting, as if any 
government in France ever fought, with anything but conscripts, 
dragged from their homes by force. ‘The wretches killed two 
generals! ’’—just as M. Thiers began the movement by condemning 
two politicians to death, and continues it by shooting prisoners and 
sending them to the galleys. ‘The Vandals are destroying the 
Column of Napoleon! ”’—just as Thiers is bombarding the Are de 
Triomphe. ‘The miscreants,” they say, ‘ would kill every decent 
man in Paris!”” They have not, however, done it as yet ; but in the 
meantime cries for extermination and vengeance are re-echoing from 
Versailles through the provinces of France, are caught up by our 
parasite press, and drop with atrocious coolness from the lips of 
our cultured and wealthy class. It has developed a hatred as horrible 
and as blind as the hatred of race—the hatred of a dominant race in 
a panie.! 

It may be well to point out the relation of this Revolution to the 
principles of Comte. His existing followers in France, though their 
opinions are perfectly familiar to the chiefs of it, have in no way what- 
ever taken part in its action. In some respects the movement is 
utterly opposed to their principles—in the first place, as a violent 
attempt to solve social problems by force ; secondly, as having Com- 
munistic tendencies which they utterly repudiate; and thirdly, as 
being based on the doctrine of rights and the dogma of democracy. 
Yet, notwithstanding, the movement in effect coincides with some of 
the cardinal principles of Positivist politics. Its central idea, the 

(1) The ordinary language of British Respectability reading its newspaper has heen: 
“Would to God the Prussians would go in and exterminate the whole lot of them.” A 
curious instance of this blind rancour was seen in the published letter of a person who 
signed himself an “ English Officer,” and writing from Paris. After conferring with 
the Versailles generals, he inspected and minutely described the exact posts of the 
Federals, and pointed out the weakness of their position, though, as he said, “it would 
not be right to explain the positions of the Versailles troops.’ Here was an officer and a 
gentleman, to whom it seemed quite natural to play the amateur spy in a war which did 
not concern him, and against « Government which admitted him as a neutral, and whos? 
protection he was himself claiming. 


But then it was the government of the common 
enemy—the workmen. 
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restriction of the community to smaller areas, in outline agrees with 
the scheme of Comte for the peaceful disintegration of France into 
seventeen separate and federated republics. France, he said in 1852, 
must be relieved from the material oppression of Paris, as Paris must 
be freed from the incubus of the provinces. In discarding the crude 
appeal to universal suffrage, in rejecting all pretence of parliamentary 
government, in the principle of direct government under the constant 
control of the active citizens, in suppressing the standing army, in a 
system of gratuitous secular education, in separating Church from 
State, even in the destruction of the Column of Napoleon, and the 
removal of his remains from Paris to wipe out the memory of that 
inhuman career, the decrees of the Communal leaders have been in 
too close agreement with the counsels which Auguste Comte publicly 
advocated in Paris twenty years ago, to leave any doubt that both 
have strong common grounds. 

After all, the precise form in which this Revolution embodies its 
purpose is a matter of small moment. The manifestation of its spirit 
may fail, or change, and the spiritremain. There is in truth a deeper 
phase, which underlies it all; and that is the social. Primarily the 
Revolution is a political, but really and mainly a social movement. 
And the first is but the manifestation of the second. This struggle 
of the capital against the provinces, of the great cities against country, 
of the Republic against Monarchy, of Communal against Parlia- 
mentary government—what does it mean? ‘There is one thing 
which inspires and causes these. That one thing is the struggle of 
the workman against the capitalist. It is because the workmen in 
the great cities, and especially in Paris, by their numbers, by their 
intelligence, by their social unity and intensity of purpose, are strong 
enough to insist on a government in their own interest, that the 
capital represents the cause of the workman, as the peasants of the 
country, whom the fatal blunder of the Revolution converted into pro- 
prietors, represent the cause of wealth. So, too, the Republic has 
become the symbol of government in the interest of the people, as 
Monarchy is the symbol of government in the interest of privileged 
orders and proprietary classes. And the Commune represents 
responsible action in the interest of the public, as the Assembly 
represents artificial administration and the rivalry of “ interests.” 

And so all these contrasted systems virtually spring out of the 
grand contrast of all society, those who live by their labour, and those 
who live by accumulated capital. And the transcendant importance 
of this crisis is this—that for the first time in modern Europe the 
workmen of the chief city of the Continent have organised a regular 
government in the name of a new social order. 

That social order as yet is most vaguely apprehended ; but it is not 
to any sensible extent a system of Communism. There may be an 
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element of enthusiastic Communists amongst the leaders; but the 
people are not, and never can be, in a body Communists. It is one 
of the vulgar calumnies against Comte that his system countenances 
Communism, of which it is the most resolute opponent. It is, as he 
proved, the very starting-point of all society to recognise property 
under proper conditions. He showed that to be logical, Communism 
must extend to the family—to wife, children, home, and all the 
domestic surroundings. He showed that to exercise over the indi- 
vidual that amount of control, and to exact from him that amount 
of social devotion, which is essential to every system of Communism, 
it would be fatal to leave him in possession of his own family, to the 
individualist influence of his household. Thus, far from shaking 
the foundations of property, it is the purpose of Positivism to add to 
its power, and to increase its freedom. But if it increase the freedom 
of property from material trammels, it is to subject it to real and 
effectual moral control. And hence in preserving the institution of 
property its power must be moralised and its uses consecrated by a 
constant sense of social duty. 

Thus, though the mass of the workmen in Paris, like the mass of 
the people everywhere, who cling with intense love to their personal 
and domestic belongings, are not and never can be Communists, they 
passionately believe in the spirit of which Communism is the gross 
and extravagant expression. The people of Paris believe not in any 
god, nor in any man. But they have a religion of their own, for 
which they are ready to die. That religion is the faith that capital 
and its holders must adapt themselves to nobler uses, or they had 
better cease to exist. A society in which generation after generation 
passes away, consolidating vast and ever-increasing hoards of wealth, 
opening to the wealthy enchanted realms of idleness, luxury, and 
waste—laying on the labourer, generation after generation, increas- 
ing burdens of toil, destitution, and despair; a society in which 
capital has created a gospel of its own, and claims for the good of 
society a divine right of selfishness, the right to exert its powers at 
will indefinitely for the indulgence of its own desires, rebelling 
against any social control, and offering up “ with a light heart” the 
misery and degradation of the poor as a sad but inevitable sacrifice 
on the altar of competition—such a society these workraen of Paris 
will not for ever tolerate. The war and the siege had rudely broken 
the splendid flow of the established order of things. For once luxury, 
pomp, and accumulation had been arrested in mid-career. For six 
months they had all stood, rich and poor, side by side on the ramparts. 
They had seen themselves all brought down to the simple worth 
of man. They had seen the millionaire unable to buy a loaf with his 
hoards ; they had seen the master of factories as poor and as helpless 
as Crusoe on his island. They had been called on to serve in arms, 
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and they had served. They had been ill-led, ill-governed, distrusted, 
and eventually stung by a crushing and unexpected surrender. And 
now they were told it was all over. Their idle season was ended. 
The workshops in time would open; in the meanwhile, they must 
shift for themselves, and in the first place pay the arrears of rent and 
debt which had grown whilst the war had suspended trade and cut 
off their earnings. It was hard, but they must submit to the law of 
competition, and supply, and demand. They must shift for them- 
selves; the great god Competition would, somehow, bring them 
out at last. In the interval, numbers might starve or rot; but soon 
trade would revive; capital, if they were quiet, would timidly return, 
and condescend to send for them; the gaiety and life of the city were 
even now recovering; luxury, wealth, self-indulgence, and gilded 
vice were hastening back to their old haunts after their tedious 
absence in foreign capitals; pleasure would come back to her wild 
satyr dance, and enterprise to her grand mill, by whose myriad 
wheels colossal fortunes would be reared, and through whose gates 
the poor might crowd and crush for their pittance. The old familiar 
world had been suspended; but was not dead. It was about to 
restore its wonted triumph; and whilst the poor scrambled and 
struggled for bread and life, Competition and Riot should renew the 
spectacle of selfish and pitiless ostentation. 

And this, the workmen of Paris, with arms in their hands, this, 
they said, should not be for ever. Little knowing how to end it, or 
what it might be that could save them, they have thrown up this 
tremendous yet wild veto on the absolute reign of capital. It is 
their protest against the selfish anti-social independence of wealth— 
a protest which now may fail of effect, which has but a small pro- 
gramme of its own, which may soon be silenced and crushed for a 
time, but a protest which nothing can stifle for ever. The evil, it is 
true, is deeper than can be reached by any wild protest. Men cannot 
be forced by law, nor by revolutions, to be just, generous, and right- 
minded. As a political and violent remedy of profound social 
disorders, the Revolution of the Commune is abortive, and must fail. 
These disorders need a true education, a new morality, and an 
organised religion of social duty. But as a political solution of a 
profound political disorder, the oppression of the cities by the rural 
suffrage, the cause of the Commune has triumphed, however cruel 
the reaction it may suffer. Their great political programme is 
effectually founded in France; is sufficiently suggested to Europe ; 
and the bloody vengeance of the Monarchists will not blot it out from 
the memory of the future. 

Frederic HARRISON. 
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AGRARIAN disturbances in Ireland date back to the period of the 
accession of George III. It was in 1761 that the first rising of the 
White Boys, or Levellers, took place. It was in 1775 that the first 
Whiteboy Act, 15 & 16 Geo. III., c. 21, was passed. The insurgents 
(for, like the risings of the English peasantry against enclosures in 
the reign of Edward VI., or like the Luddites in modern times, the 
Whiteboy movement was in the nature of an insurrection) were called 
Whiteboys, or Levellers, because of the white shirt which they wore, 
as a badge, over their clothes; and because one of their principal 
objects was the /evelling of the fences of newly-enclosed waste land. 
The disturbances arose first in the south and west of Ireland, in 
Munster ; and were occasioned by the “tyranny and rapacity” of 
certain of the landlords, who had enclosed the waste lands, the com- 
monage of which had been previously allowed to their cottier tenants 
as a means of eking out a living upon their high-rented tenements. 
How Whiteboyism subsequently passed into Agrarianism; how 
Ribbonism arose, and what is its relation to Agrarianism, may be 
stated as follows. 

About the year 1785 an association, of a politico-religious nature, 
was formed in the north of Ireland under the name of Peep-of- 
Day-Boys. Their object was to search for the arms of, and to make 
attacks upon, the Catholics. The poor Catholics naturally formed 
themselves into a counter-association, known by the name of the 
Defenders. Their object, as the name implies, was one of defence 
against the aggression of their opponents. Frequent faction fights 
between the two parties ensued in Armagh and the adjacent counties. 
Towards the end of the century the Peep-of-Day-Boys changed their 
appellation, and became Orangeboys or Orangemen. About the same 
time the Defenders, whose operations had extended to other counties, 
and had taken the form of aggressive marauding expeditions, after 
partly merging in the United Irishmen, were finally lost in the move- 
ment which led to the rebellion of 1798. Since that time their 
society has been revived under the name of Ribbonmen. 

Thus it will be seen how Agrarianism has grown up; how it is 
the meeting-point of two movements—one in the south, the other in 
the north, of Ireland ; the one non-political and social in its character, 
the other political and religious. And this twofold character, cor- 
responding with its twofold origin, is still observable. The Agra- 
rianism of Tipperary and of Westmeath, though not essentially 
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different, are still distinct. In the one case, there is an absence of 
that organisation which is found in the other, the existence of which 
constitutes the differentia of Ribbonism. Ribbonism proper is still 
confined to. the north of Ireland, and to the adjacent counties, such 
as Westmeath. 

Sufficient, however, has been said about the historical origin of 
these combinations for the purpose of outrage. It is more to the 
point to inquire concerning their present nature and extent. 

For all practical purposes, Ribbonism and Agrarianism may be 
regarded as one. It may even be gravely doubted whether (except 
perhaps in parts of Westmeath) Ribbonism, in its popular acceptation, 
really exists. We hear indeed of “murder stalking abroad ;” our blood 
curdles at the thought of the “scores of assassins” who, we are told, 
may be “secretly and stealthily lurking about in the very midst of 
us;”’ our imagination conjures up the spectre of a secret conclave of 
desperate conspirators against life and property ; we picture to our- 
selves a freemasonry of murder, a society bound over by the most 
terrible oaths to the observance of a terrible and clearly-defined code 
of law—and then in our panic we give way to the illusion; we call 
every murder agrarian, every agrarian murder an act of Ribbonism : 
and thus magnify and distort an evil the real gravity of which 
demands the calmest and most penetrating discrimination. 

In the year 1839 evidence on the subject of Ribbonism was given 
before a Committee of the House of Lords by Mr. Drummond, the 
then Under-Secretary—a man who deserves to live in the memory of 
the Irish people as one of the ablest, justest, and most statesmanlike 
administrators whom Ireland has ever seen. In answer to questions 
put to him, Mr. Drummond admits “‘that there is a certain degree 
of organisation in the Ribbon Society, but not intended for the pur- 
poses of outrage.” He thinks that the “tendency to secret meetings 
may have descended from former societies,” but that the objects of 
the association have been very much changed. He expresses his 
disbelief in Ribbonism to the extent, and for the purpose, represented 
by informers ; and, when questioned as to the attitude towards Rib- 
bonism of the Roman Catholic clergy, he adds, “From all the 
reports... I have reason to believe they have strongly denounced 
the existence of Ribbonism wherever it has‘existed.”” Again, before 
the Devon Commission, Mr. Heenan, land agent, of King’s County, 
in reply to the question, “Have you been able to discover whether 
there is anything that may be called a code, or rule, prevailing in 
the country, by which it is understood they will incur these penalties 
among themselves ?” says, “ It is more implied, than a rule actually 
framed.” Coming to the present time, a person speaking of Tip- 
perary in 1869 says, “I have it on the very best authority that there 
is no secret society of any kind among the people. .. . There is, I 
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know, an almost unanimous feeling of hatred existing among the 
people towards what they call bad landlords, and they take no pains 
to conceal it... . The outrages are said to be local . . . not the result 
of wide-spread conspiracy.” About the same time, in another part 
of Ireland, in one of the northern counties, where the tenantry have 
been treated with singular harshness and cruelty, it is stated that 
the peasantry are “driven to maddened despair,” that Ribbonism is 
in full force in the district, and that it is “firmly believed that a 
deep-rooted conspiracy of revenge is extending itself” over the 
entire estate. 

Ribbonism is eminently one of those mythical subjects which 
attracts to itself an accretion of mythical subject-matter. Omié 
ignotum pro mirifico. But once compare verisimilitude with the 
truth, once subject the current belief to a rigid test, and it will pro- 
bably be found that the popular superstructure rests upon a narrow 
basis of fact. An instructive parallel is furnished by the following 
extract from the Report of the proceedings of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau with regard to the Ku-Klux-Klan outrages in the Southern 
States of America. General Howard says :— 


‘‘The reports of murders, assaults, and outrages of every description were 
so numerous, and so full of horrible details, that at times one was inclined to 
believe the whole white population engaged in a war of extermination against 
the blacks. But careful investigation has proved that the worst outrages were 
generally committed by small bands of lawless men.” .. . 


Putting all these things together—remembering how little trust- 
worthy evidence on the subject we possess; how much we hear, but 
how little we really know about supposed Ribbon lodges and pass- 
words; what slight importance attaches to such forms of Ribbon 
oaths as are occasionally seized ; above all, distinguishing facts from 
beliefs, and freeing ourselves from the illusion of preconceived 
notions—we shall probably not be far wrong in concluding that 
Ribbonism has lost its original character; and that where, as in 
Westmeath, it still exists, it differs from Agrarianism in other parts 
only so far as it has assumed a settled form, with something of a 
permanent organisation; that, in fact, Ribbonism is at present 
nothing more than chronic Agrarianism of a virulent type. 

But, then, what is Agrarianism, and what is its relation to general 
crime in Ireland? It is well known that outrage is the staple of 
Irish crime, and that, even including agrarian and other outrages, 
Ireland enjoys a comparative immunity from crime which is unknown 
in England. If we take the returns of indictable offences (not sum- 
marily disposed of) in Ireland for 1869, and compare them, pro- 
portionately to the population, with similar returns for England and 
Wales, we find that the number of such offences in Ireland was 9,178, 
as compared with 15,149 in England and Wales. Looking further 
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at the specific character of the crimes which were in excess in either 
country, we find that the distinguishing mark of the crimes which 
in England were in excess over Ireland was offence against property, 
for individual gain; whilst the characteristic mark of the crimes 
which were in excess in Ireland was violence towards the person, not 
for individual gain, but under the dictate of a general popular senti- 
ment. The cause of this difference is not far to seek. It is to be 
found in the economical and political circumstances of the Irish 
people. To the Irish peasant, to whom every pursuit but that of 
agriculture has been prohibited, the possession of land is a necessary 
of life. To the Irish peasant the land is associated with bitter 
memories of triumphant wrong, with conquest but half healed, with 
confiscations and settlements too recent for prescription. It is asso- 
ciated with a long course of penal legislation, and with evictions at 
the mercy of the landlord. Moreover, religion, which in Ireland is 
closely allied with politics, as politics with crime, has entered in to 
intensify the elements of disturbance. It is not then much to be 
wondered at if, in the mind of the peasant who clings to his land as 
he clings to life,a general and settled hatred of the law has been 
engendered ; if, in maintaining his right, he has resorted to illegal 
combination against legal oppression; or if, in the commission of 
outrage, he regards himself as the champion of his class, the admi- 
nistrator of a law of opinion which supersedes the law of the land. 
The political character of crime in Ireland, and historical antecedents, 
sufficiently account for the turbulent form which Irish crime assumes. 
The outrage of the present day (which itself is in the nature of an 
isolated act of insurrection) is the modern form of the warfare which 
formerly raged between Sept and Sept, between chieftain and chieftain, 
between the native Irish and the garrison of the Pale. Even now 
the faction-fight—a relic of the old clanship—is not extinct; riots 
at fairs are not uncommon; the practice of party processions still 
attests the survival of the lawless and turbulent barbarism of the 
past. 

The central idea of Agrarianism is the passion of the Irish peasant 
for his land. Let this be borne in mind, as well as the fact that to 
his mind eviction is tantamount to a sentence of death, and we can 
understand the assertion, made in the Digest of the Devon Com- 
mission, that ‘“ the disorganised state of Tipperary, and the Agrarian 
combination throughout Ireland, are but a methodised war to obtain 
the Ulster tenant-right.” Insecurity of tenure, in fact, is at the 
bottom of agrarian crime. 

The following cases, which occurred in 1869, will illustrate the 
popular sentiment attaching to the possession of land. 

A farmer occupying a farm of eight acres in Tipperary, is required 
under threats to give up his land, in which case he should get his own 
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for it. 


The farm had been purchased from B. by the father of the 
threatened man twenty-eight years previously. B. had never asked 
to have it back; but his son-in-law, who lives with him, wishes to 
recover possession. 

In the same county C. D., farmer, is threatened. Twenty-three 
years previously B. had surrendered a farm of sixteen acres to his 
landlord. This farm was afterwards included in a large farm of above 
two hundred acres, and let to E. F. Shortly before the date of the 
threatening letter, E. F. had assigned the lease to C. D. Upon this 
change of tenancy, B., though so long out of possession, and though 
himself the occupier of twenty-two acres elsewhere, thinks that he 
ought to get back his former holding. The ill-feeling extends to 
E. F. as much as to C. D. 

A farmer in Westmeath is warned to give up a small garden of 
about half a rood to the widow B., whose house is close to the garden, 
and whose deceased husband held it fourteen years previously. 

Another farmer in the same county is warned to give up a farm 
from which the former tenants had been evicted eighteen years pre- 
viously. 

These cases, in some of which the former tenants had voluntarily 
surrendered possession, or had received valuable consideration for 
giving up possession, illustrate the tenacity of the attachment of the 
Irish peasant to his land. The same point is also well illustrated by 


two witnesses before the Devon Commission. Mr. Theophilus Jones 
gives the following evidence :— 


**Q. Out of what have they (agrarian murders) arisen ?—Taking the land. 
If a man leaves land, and another is put in, he is very likely to be murdered for 
it. Q. Do you mean, though the person ejected should have owed a large arrear 
of rent ?—Yes; that does not signify. In case a man takes land that another 
has been ejected from, he is very sure to be injured. Q. Is that the case where 


it is one of their own class who has taken the farm, or another ?—Yes; just 
the same.” 


And Mr. Kennedy says,— 


‘They will never attack any one for money, but for this revenge about the 
ground. I never knew them attack any one for money. You may execute a 
decree upon them, and sell the last farthing; but touch the farm, and turn them 


out, and they get frantic and wild—the mind gets changed, and there is sure 
some misfortune to follow from that.” 


The following dialogue is a singular illustration of the popular 
feeling in this respect. A farm in Westmeath, where —-— had 
been shot, had ever since remained unlet. In 1869, a person going 
to view the farm said to the Herd, “I think this farm will suit me.” 
Herd. “What for?” Answer. “Oh, to put my son in.” Herd. 
“Ts it really for your son? Has he done you any ill?” 

When these things are remembered, we apprehend the true charac- 
ter of that ugly brood of evil,—the fruitful progenitors of agrarian 
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crime,—which the Land Act happily has gone far to supersede—the 
system of notices to quit, distresses, ejectments, evictions, clearances ; 
—and we understand ,the universality of the recent cry for tenant- 
right. ; 

Though the primary object of Ribbonism is the regulation of the 
taking or letting of land, and though its immediate victims are the 
landlord or agent; the system has a tendency to extend its operations 
into the various relations of social life. The spirit of Ribbonism, 
which is, in fact, a kind of distorted trades-unionism, menaces tenants 
as well as landlords; the farmer who increases his holding as well as 
the proprietor who consolidates his estate; the incoming tenant as 
well as the evicting landlord ; employers of labour as well as land- 
holders; the public official as well as the private individual ; servants 
as well as masters; Roman Catholics as well as Protestants; the near 
relative as well as the stranger in blood; the just as well as the un- 
just. Independent of creed, Ribbonism may also be said to be inde- 
pendent of class. It is not essentially a question between owners and 
occupiers of land, nor yet of rich and poor; but rather a stern vindi- 
cation of supposed popular rights against violators of those rights, of 
whatever class and whatever creed. 

A glance at the agrarian murders which took place recently in the 
course of one year will show this. -Of the ten victims of agrarian or 
Ribbon murder in 1869 (including Mr. Cole Baker, who was murdered 
on the last day of 1868), eight were representatives of all classes of 
the landed interest. Mr. Baker, Tipperary, was a proprietor ; Thomas 
Reilly, Meath, a peasant proprietor; Captain Tarleton, Westmeath, 
a gentleman farmer ; William O’Brien, Leitrim, a land agent; Alex- 
ander Freyne, Longford, a bailiff; Hunter, Mayo, and Tracy and 
Toppin, Tipperary, tenant farmers. The ninth victim, Rothwell, was 
driving his master, Mr. Nicholson, Meath, when the latter was shot 
at. The tenth, Mr. Anketell, was an employer of labour, the station- 
master at Mullingar, Westmeath. Thus the spirit of outrage assumes 
various forms. In the main it is agrarian, allied or not, as the case 
may be, to Ribbonism. But also it partakes at times of a trades- 
unionist, at other times of a socialist character. It is the spirit of 
trades-unionism which dictates the dismissal of servants. It is the 
spirit of Jacquerie which resents the conversion of tillage into pas- 
ture, and demands the reservation of grass-lands for the occupation 
of the poor. 

The case of Mr. Anketell, the station-master of Mullingar, deserves 
special notice. He was shot outside his own house on the night of 
March 8, 1869, and died in the course of a few days. A corrupt 
system had for some time prevailed among certain of the employés of 
the Midland Great Western Railway Company, and Mr. Anketell 
had been instrumental in procuring the discharge of several men of 
indifferent character. These persons had a large and bad connection in 
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the neighbourhood. The murder was probably of a Ribbon character. 
This case serves also to show the contagious character of outrage ;— 
how, springing primarily out of a deep-seated sentiment about land, 
and a traditional insubordination to law and authority, agrarian out- 
rage tends to control the most ordinary relations of the community. 

It is this multiform, traditional, almost indigenous spirit of outrage 
which explains the relation of Agrarianism to Fenianism. Some say 
that the two movements are independent; others maintain their 
cognate character. It is well known that during the late Fenian 
risings agrarian crime was in abeyance. It is also notorious that 
since the putting down of Fenianism, in 1868, agrarian outrage has re- 
appeared with great intensity. The following table, which gives the 
totals of political and agrarian offences in the years 1866—1870, 
shows this. 


Offences. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Political . . 2 ss 813 836 126 68 not stated. 
Agrarian. . .. . 87 123 160 767 1,329 


Thus in 1866, when Fenianism was almost at a maximum, agrarian 
offences had fallen to the minimum registered since 1844, while in 
1869—70 the converse was the fact. The writer has been informed 
that, during the abeyance of Agrarianism in 1866, a confident ex- 
pectation was expressed by a person whose official position in Ireland 
and experience lent weight to his words, that when the Fenian move- 
ment had been put down, agrarian crime would again prevail. Thus 


it is clear that political and agrarian crime in Ireland stand to each 
other in an inverse ratio. Another fact is also worthy of mention. 
Out of upwards of one thousand Fenian prisoners, lately apprehended 
under the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, only about ten per cent. 
were connected—as farmers, farmers’ sons, or agricultural labourers 
—with agriculture. Of the remainder, upwards of forty-five per 
cent. of the whole number were tradesmen, shopkeepers, artisans, 
mill-workers, &c. It thus appears that Fenianism is mainly recruited 
out of the urban, Ribbonism out of the rural population. And this 
fact corresponds with the difference in the objects of the two move- 
ments: Fenianism being a political combination for political purposes; 
while Ribbonism is a social combination for social, or rather anti- 
social, purposes. 

Upon the whole, then, it would probably be correct to conclude 
that both sides are right—those who insist on the independency of 
the two movements, and those who insist upon their mutual affinity. 
And this observation has a material bearing upon the principles upon 
which legislation for Ireland ought to be based. For if it be the 
fact, as all our evidence proves, that in Ireland we have to deal 
with a floating mass of disaffection, “loose persons,” discontented 
with their condition, without the means of obtaining regular employ- 
ment; and if, withal, hostility to the law and the habit of lawless 
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combination are native to the peasantry in large districts of the 
country—then, the machinery of combination being always ready at 
hand, it is but an accident of the time whether the combination shall 
assume a political or agrarian hue. And the object of all good 
government must be to narrow the area of discontent, to aim at the 
political and moral isolation of that class of persons which forms a 
standing conspiracy against law and order. 

Such being the general features of Agrarianism, we have yet to 
inquire whether any and what remedy can be devised. To attempt 
to give an adequate answer to this question would not, indeed, be 
possible within the limits of this paper. For present purposes let it 
suffice to endeavour to trace the connection between agrarian crime 
and certain leading characteristics of the system of land-tenure 
which has hitherto prevailed in Ireland. If in our analysis we find 
a certain general connection between outrage and certain well- 
understood features of that system, we shall have made some progress 
towards the solution of which we are in search. 

One observation, however, must here be made, which is of cardinal 
importance. It is a notable fact that, as a rule, and with but rare excep- 
tions, agrarian outrages are found to occur in connection with small 
holdings, and with the class of small farmers and cottiers. It would not 
be too much to say that, of the whole number of agrarian outrages of 
the graver and less grave kind, nineteen out of twenty have to do with 
the occupiers of farms under ten acres. When it is remembered that 
there are in Ireland nearly 400,000 small farms, and that, according 
to the recent reports of the Irish Poor-Law Inspectors, the general 
feeling of the agricultural labourers (including the cottiers) through- 
out Ireland is one of acute discontent, we shall be in a position to 
estimate the full significance of the above fact. Legislation, which 
has reached every other class, has not as yet reached the agricultural 
labourer and cottier. The abrogation of the Penal Laws was not for 
him. Catholic Emancipation touched the upper and middle classes. 
The Church Act touched the Roman Catholic clergy and superior 
laity. The Land Act is a boon to the farmer. The cottier and 
labourer alone remain outside the pale of remedial legislation. 

Speaking of this class, Colonel Browrigg, the Assistant Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, has made the following remark :— 


‘* The agricultural labourers are the persons who are really badly off in this 
country, especially those who live in the farmers’ houses as seryants or 
‘farmers’ boys’. These are, generally speaking, miserably paid and badly fed 
and lodged. The consequence is that, being to a certain extent reckless, they 
are the ready instruments to commit crime, or to become members of illegal 
secret societies. If it were possible to do anything to improve the condition of 
this class . . . . beneficial effect on the peace of the country.” 


It is now proposed to examine some of the general results to be 
obtained from an analysis of the aggregate amount of the graver 
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agrarian crime throughout Ireland over a period of twenty-one years, 
from 1849 to 1869. The analysis will be made upon the following 
principle :—Ascertaining first of all the counties in which agrarian 
crimes of the graver kind have most prevailed, we shall set over 
against them those counties which have enjoyed the greatest immu- 
nity from such crimes. From such juxtaposition we shall be able to 
draw certain general inferences. Proceeding by a similar method, 
we shall next observe the extent to which different counties have 
been influenced by circumstances materially affecting the security of 
the tenure of land. Lastly, putting together the general results, and 
viewing the several combinations of counties in their respective 
relation to the prevalence of crime, we shall be in a position to make 
certain deductions which will not be without value as a guide to 
legislation. In grouping the counties under the several heads, the 
arrangement will follow the order in which they relatively stand in 
proportion to their population. 

1. The counties in which respectively, during the period 1849- 
1869, agrarian offences of a murderous nature (that is to say, murder, 
firing at the person, and conspiracy to murder) have been most and 
least numerous, may be tabulated as follows :— 

Counties in which Proportion of Counties in which Proportion of 
Murderous Offences most Murderous Offences Murderous Offences least Murderous Offences 

numerous. to every 10,000 of numerous. to every 10,000 of 
population. population. 
Westmeath . . . . . 2°58 Dublini. . : - « 0°00 
Longford .. o = BO DOWR « 3 & « - « O20 
King’s County ° ~ 23 Londonderry . . . . . Oll 
Leitrim... . x =& AS Roscommon... . . O12 
Tipperary . . ° - - COME. «es > = « CB 
Meath... . sw SEE AU oan os es ce 3 OM 
Kilkenny .. ‘ 0:96 Mery . < « ‘ « « OM 
Limerick . .. . - 0°83 
Donegal. . 4 s es « OFA 





Similarly, the counties in which respectively during the same 
period threatening letters or notices have been most and least 
numerous are as follows :— 


Counties in which Threatening Letters Counties in which Threatening Letters 
most numerous. least numerous. 


Westmeath. Antrim. 
Longford. Cork. 

King’s County. Dublin. 
Leitrim. Kerry. 
Louth. Galway. 
Tipperary. Tyrone. 
Meath. Londonderry. 


The following table offers a comparison, in respect of the totals 
of murderous offences and threatening letters during the same 
period, as between the eight counties of Ulster in which tenant-right 
generally is established, and the remaining twenty-four counties :— 


(1) In these tables Dublin does not include?the Metropolitan Police district. 
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>, Proportion of = 
P P N 5 Be } 
Counties, &e, Population, 1861. ate woe ditto to every Number of 


Threatening 
10,000 of ihe 
Offences. Population. Letters. 





| 
\Eight Ulster Counties} 1,760,420 42 845 


Rest of Ireland . . 3,702,695 235 





2,731 














Now the first observation suggested by a comparison of the above 
tables is the striking correspondence between agrarian crime and 
threatening letters. Threatening letters are the precursors of cut- 
rage. They are, as it were, the stormy petrels of a disturbed district. 
They stand in the same relation to crime in which notices to quit 
stand to eviction. 

No tenant-right county (except Donegal) appears among the dis- 
turbed districts, while nearly half the number of the least disturbed 
counties belong to Ulster. 

In the eight tenant-right counties of Ulster the number of mur- 
derous offences in the twenty-one years was 0°24 in 10,000 of the 
population, whilst in the non-tenant-right district it was 0°63. 

In one of the tenant-right counties (Down) the murderous offences 
were as low as 0°10. In the non-tenant-right district (in Westmeath) 
the number of such offences was twenty-five times as great. 

Similar results are given by an analysis of the causes of the 
agrarian murders which have occurred in the same period. Of such 
murders there have been 124. Of these 63, being one-half, are 
directly traceable to violation of tenant-right usages; 15 are trace- 
able to the limited jurisdiction of local courts, leading to a denial, or 
to a virtual denial, of justice to small holders ; while 20 more arose 
from pressure for rent, shortly after the famine, in contradiction to 
the course which was pursued in good tenant-right districts. 

Moreover, of the 63 murders which are attributable to a direct 
violation of tenant-right usages, only 7 occurred in Ulster, the 
remaining 56 occurred in the other provinces. 

Once more the intimate connection which has been already pointed 
out between agrarian crime and the smaller holdings, gives point to 
the fact that tenant-right usages are most prevalent amongst the 
smaller class of occupiers, and leads to the inference that arbitrary 
disturbance of possession is the ultimate cause of outrage. It is not 
so much the precariousness of the tenure as the denial to the tenant 
of any interest in his holding—that is the fruitful source of crime. 
The connection between tenure (tenancy-at-will) and crime does not 
appear to be at all as intimate as the connection between crime and 
violent disturbance (eviction). As Mr. Trench has observed, “ An 
Irishman does not like to give up his land under any circumstances ; 
but, of course, the feelings are not so bitter where tenapt-right pre- 
vails as where it does not.” 

Reverting to the first table, it will be of interest to observe how 
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far usages in the nature of tenant-right are prevalent in the coun- 
ties most deeply marked by heinous agrarian crime. The estimate of 
the prevalence of such usages in 1844, and again in 1869, is based 
upon the evidence before the Devon Commission, and upon recent 
but imperfect data :— 





Counties in which How far Tenant-right usages prevail. 
maximum of 
Murderous Offences 1844. 1869. 








Westmeath. . | It appears not. A few landlords sometimes allow 


tenants to sell their interest. 
Longford . . | Only on Emigration. No. 


King’s . . . | In part. In many parts. 
Leitrim . . . | Prevalent, but not recognised. | In many parts—growing. 
Tipperary . On some estates. 


- | No. 
Meath . . . | On the borders of Cavan. Only in some parts. Large grass 


farms. 

Kilkenny . .| No. On some estates permitted to a 
certain extent. Occupiers always 
claim right of selling goodwill, 
or compensation. 

Limerick. . . | No evidence quoted. On certain large estates. 
Donegal. . . In certain districts, a common 
practice, up to 1860, to serve 
notices to quit twice each year. 
Practice of serving notices still 
prevails in part. Oppressive 
rents complained of. 

















On the other hand, of the seven counties in which there has been 
the least heinous crime three are in Ulster; of Dublin it is stated 
that, though there is not tenant-right, there exists ‘a feeling that 
occupancy gives an interest;” in Roscommon tenant-right usages exist 
on all farms on which the occupier is resident and is the tiller of the 
soil—that is to say, in all cases except the large grass farms occupied 
by capitalist non-resident farmers ; in Cork only and Kerry (except 
upon Lord Landsdowne’s extensive estates) tenant-right usages are 
little known. 

2. Eviction is the antithesis of tenant-right. The following table 
of evictions between 1849 and 1869 ought, therefore, to show results 
corresponding with those which have been already developed :— 


Counties in which Number of Persons Counties in which Number of Persons 
Evictions Evicted to every Evictions Evicted to every 
most numerous. 10,000 of population. least numerous. 10,000 of population 


Tipperary ... . . 1,603 Londonderry ..... 89 
Ure «6 & 2 wo w~ BR AM ls AS ee 
Mayo 2. . «+ + « 1,274 SyMNe 6 ke cs es 6 
King’s. ... - - 1,104 DOWN « « © a os « % 2B 
Leitrim ..... . 1,084 ASG 6 5 ss we 5 RSS 
Galway’... +. « » ‘890 Fermanagh. . « « . « 29 
De 5 aa a a UO. 6 ee ss - 195 
Roscommon. . . . 816 
Queen’ ...... £816 
Limerick . 0 « « © 6800 
Longford. . .. . 761 
Kilkenny. ..... £729 
Meath. . r 632 
Westmeath . . - 625 
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It thus appears that six of the eight Ulster tenant-right counties 
stand at the head of the list of those counties in which evictions 
have been most rare. Of Dublin, which comes next, it has been 
already stated that occupancy is felt to “give an interest.” 
Moreover, four counties, viz., Londonderry, Antrim, Down, and 
Dublin, are found in each group of seven counties most distin- 
guished for the small proportion of heinous offences as well as of 
evictions. On the other hand, three of the five counties in which 
there have been the greatest number of evictions, viz., Tipperary, 
King’s, and Leitrim, are found to occupy a corresponding position 
in the list of relative murderous offences. When it is added that the 
maximum of evictions in the year 1850 coincides with the maximum 
of murderous offences and threatening letters, and that a similar 
correspondence may be traced in subsequent years, we arrive at the 
conclusion that a manifest connection exists between eviction and 
agrarian crime. 

That such a connection should exist is in the course of human 
nature. Only let it be remembered that to the Irish peasant “a 
sentence of eviction is tantamount to a sentence of death ;” that the 
horrors of the famine were intensely aggravated by wholesale clear- 
ances of estates, at which the presence of "the constabulary was neces- 
sary in order to preserve the peace; and we shall cease to wonder that 
the bitter sense of cruel wrong not unfrequently led to the commission 
of crime. 

In the twenty-one years beginning with 1849 upwards of 59,000 
families, comprising upwards of 300,000 persons, were evicted from 
house and home. Nearly 20,000 houses were “levelled.” The 
number of victims to agrarian revenge was 121. In the first five years 
(1849—1853) of the period, upwards of 230,000 out of the 300,000 
were evicted, upwards of 17,000 out of the 20,000 houses were 
levelled, 52 out of the 121 victims were murdered. 

An eviction scene has been thus portrayed by Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley :—*Its results might be represented by a picture with a 
village-churchyard on one side, and an American swamp on the 
other ; but he who depicted its results could only be such as he who 
was qualified to depict the Dance of Death.” 

It is but fair to add (and the observation serves as a corrective to 
hasty generalisations from the phenomena of Irish social life) that 
Mayo, which stands third in the list for the numerousness of evic- 
tions, has been until lately comparatively free from agrarian crime. 

3. There is yet another aspect in which disturbance of possession 
may be viewed in relation to outrage. Since the establishment in 
1849 of the Encumbered Estates Court, property in Ireland, to the 
extent of one-ninth of the island, and of the value of upwards of 
£30,000,000, has been sold by the court. The new proprietors were 
to a great extent shopkeepers and small capitalists, owning from 500 
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to 1,000 acres of land, with incomes of from £300 to £1,000 a year. 
As a body the purchasers were improving landlords, and in the great 
majority of cases raised the rents and consolidated farms. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the land was regarded as a commercial investment, there 
was no motive but one of a moral nature to enforce respect for 
tenant’s equities arising from usage or from possession. Hence, 
where the incentives to outrage were so plain, we may expect to find 
a connection between the sales under the court and agrarian crime. 

Upon this subject Dr. Brodie, one of the Poor-Law Inspectors, 
says :—‘ Upon no other point is the testimony of all classes so una- 
nimous as that the greatest hardships, both as regards evictions and 
exorbitant increase of rents, have been inflicted by purchasers in 
these Courts.” 

The following table shows the counties in which respectively a 
maximum and minimum of land, in proportion to the population, has 


been sold under the Encumbered and Landed Estates Courts since 
1849 :— 


Counties in which a Maximum 


ales. 
Tipperary. 
Galway. 
Meath. 
Mayo. 
Westmeath. 
Queen’s. 
Wexford. 


Counties in which a Minimum 


of Sales. 
Down. 
Armagh. 
Tyrone. 
Antrim. 
Wicklow. 
Monaghan. 
Kerry. . 


King’s. 
Kilkenny. 








It will be observed that the four counties with the least land sold, 
—Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Antrim,—are among the lowest in evic- 
tions. Of the five counties with the most land sold, three,—Tippe- 
rary, Galway, Mayo,—are among the highest in evictions. The 
other two, Meath and Westmeath, have long been disturbed districts. 
It will also appear, from a comparison of the tables with those relating 
to heinous agrarian crime, that the counties where there have been 
the fewest sales are freest from crime, and that those which are high in 
the scale are also high in crime. 

Such are the inferences to which a study of the foregoing tables 
leads. ‘The testimony from so many various quarters all converges 
in one point. It is proved that disturbance of possession is the 
prime cause of agrarian crime. It is not contended that any one 
branch of the argument, taken by itself, is conclusive. But, on the 
other hand, the collective testimony, derived from so many different 
and independent sources of inquiry, forms a cumulative argument 
with respect both to the cause of agrarian crime and the proper 
direction of remedial legislation, the force of which it would be 
impossible to deny. 
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There are those indeed who despair of remedial legislation for 
Ireland. They point to the state of Westmeath, which the respon- 
sible Minister has declared to be “intolerable.” They insist that 
recent measures, whether remedial or coercive, have all alike failed 
of effect. But are we compelled to take this disheartening view ? 
The state of Westmeath is, indeed, intolerable. But it should be 
borne in mind that Westmeath has long been a centre of Ribbonism ; 
that, even so far back as the year 1814, a memorial from the West- 
meath authorities was relied upon by the late Sir R. Peel, as a basis 
for the introduction into the House of Commons of a measure of 
coercion. If the prevalence of outrage justly inspires us with a feeling 
of “ painful dismay,” it should be remembered that the existence of 
such a feeling at a time when agrarian crime has sensibly diminished, 
is itself a symptom of a healthier and more hopeful tone in the com- 
munity. It was not to be expected that the effects of recent legislation 
would be felt all at once. One or two short years are a brief space 
within which to undo centuries of misrule. But the Land Act is 
working. It has applied a drastic remedy to that disturbance of 
possession which is at the root of ‘agrarian crime. A new feel- 
ing of security, carrying with it a new impulse to peaceful industry, 
is possessing the minds of the small tenant-farmers. Fenianism 
has disappeared. Ribbonism, the worst form of Agrarianism, is 
at length confined within the limits of a single district. That 
Ribbonism would cease with the passing of the Land Act, was never 
the opinion of well-informed Irishmen. Such a one, writing in an 
official capacity, in April, 1869, says: “It is equally vain to hope 
that Ribbonism will disappear with the land question. . . . From 
the minute inquiries I have made, as well as from the information I 
have received, I believe that when every semblance of injustice has 
been removed, Ribbonism will still defy the law, and that nothing short 
of the most coercive and determined measures will ever repress it.” 

What we have to cope with in Ireland is that marked hostility to 
the law, which, as Lord Derby has well observed, is common to the 
Ribbonman as well as to the Fenian: a sentiment which is due, not 
to the feeling that the laws are bad or unjust in themselves, but that 
they are laws made for us and not for them. In this hostility to the 
law lies the strength of Agrarianism. The popular sympathy which 
makes of an assassin a hero, shields him from detection, and baffles 
justice, is the offspring of this unnatural alienation of the popular 
sentiment. What we have to do, is to break the spell of this perverted 
sympathy, to foster in the people a loyal and healthy attachment to 
the law, to attract moral strength to the Government. When we 
passed the Land Act, we made a vast stride towards the attainment 
of this beneficent object. For, in giving the small farmer a solid 
interest in the land, we at the same time gave him an interest in the 
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law which was now the protector of his possession. And, when once 
he becomes accustomed to look to the law of the land, the motive 
which heretofore led him to take the law into his own hands, will 
have ceased. With this change in his feeling towards the law will 
also come about a change in his feeling towards agrarian crime. The 
sympathy of fellow-feeling will cease; and with this sympathy the 
terrorism, which is the main object, and at the same time the main- 
stay of Ribbonism. We may even indulge the hope that, when self- 
interest and the law are found to go hand-in-hand, we may yet live 
to see Irish opinion enlisted against Ribbonism. 

Whether this policy succeeds or not, at least it is a just and a wise 
policy. In Ireland improvement and civilization must descend from 
above. For the government of Ireland, indeed, there is needed the 
union of iron firmness with tender sympathy—a mind ever open to 
the legitimate cravings of the national sentiment; a stern resolve to 
enforce respect for the law. In passing the Land Act we strained 
our habit, to satisfy the necessary demands of the Irish tenant-farmer ; 
and we passed the measure in the faith of its remedial action. But 
we made no compact with assassination. Therefore we are free to 
uphold the law. Therefore we will no longer wink at disorder. We 
will tear up organized murder by the roots. We will stamp out a 
nefarious conspiracy—by the law, if we can; if not, then by what- 
ever means, be they constitutional, or be they extra-constitutional, 
will execute the settled purpose of the British people. 

In a recent debate, very opposite views of the future of Ireland 
were expressed by Lord Derby and Lord O’Hagan. The former had 
spoken of an incompatibility of feeling between the two races; he 
had questioned the efficacy of our recent policy; he had declared 
that, in his opinion, measures of conciliation were exhausted. And 
how did Lord O’Hagan answer him? He said—and if we are to 
choose between the two; if the choice rests between a policy of trust 
and a policy of mistrust, between faith and unfaith, between an 
attitude of well-grounded hope and one of blank despondency, there 
is no patriotic Englishman but will echo the words in which the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland made profession of his political faith :— 

*‘T confess I am of a different view. In 1782, 1798, and at various other 
periods of Irish history, we have read of Coercion Acts, Special Commissions, 
and abridgments of the liberty of the subject. Now we have begun to try the 
remedy of justice, and it was time that that beginning should be made. I 
believe the experiment has actually succeeded as far as it could within the 
time; and if that experiment proceeds, and if justice is administered to Ire- 
land, as it never has been before—Irish nature is human nature, and justice 
will succeed in pacifying Ireland.” 


Cuar.es S. RounpeE .t. 











ITALY AND ROME. 


On the 11th of September, 1870, the Italian troops crossed the 
frontier which separated the Kingdom of Italy from what still 
remained of the Pontifical States. On the 20th of the month Rome 
itself was, after a brief resistance, occupied by the Italian forces. 
Early in October the Roman provinces voted their “union to the 
kingdom of Victor Emmanuel IT. and his successors.” The King 
accepted the vote, and appointed General Lamarmora as his lieute- 
nant in Rome. The Italian Parliament, in which the Roman 
deputies sat for the first time, converted into law during the month 
of December, 1870, the royal decree accepting the Roman plebiscite 
and uniting Rome to the Kingdom of Italy. 

Such are the bare facts connected with this act in the great drama 
of Italian unity and independence. Thus has been accomplished the 
last of those annexations which have, ever since 1859, been trans- 
forming Italy from what Prince Metternich termed merely a 
geographical expression, into a single constitutional monarchy, 
by whose instrumentality the whole peninsula has at length been 
freed from the yoke of foreign occupation. What, then, it may well 
be asked, have been the views expressed by the different Roman 
Catholic governments of Europe with reference to this annexation of 
Rome? What has been the tone adopted by them in their official 
communications with the Government of the Kingdom of Italy, 
touching its dealings with the papal temporal power during the four 
last months of the memorable year 1870 ? 

Of those governments, the first which naturally attracts attention 
is that of France. The war so wickedly and wantonly declared by 
the Second Empire against Prussia, chiefly at the instigation of the 
imperialist and clerical factions, had resulted in the speedy defeat of 
French armies and the overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty. Such 
were the consequences to Napoleon IIT. of turning aside from that 
more liberal home policy upon which he had entered some few 
months previously—a policy full of promise to France, and hailed 
with more or less of hope by the friends of liberty throughout 
Europe. But devoted imperialists and clericals viewed with disgust 
constitutional tendencies, which, if honestly and fully carried out, 
would have converted the “empire absolu” into an “empire 
libéral.” They therefore eagerly urged the Emperor into a war, by 
which they fondly hoped liberal concessions would be set aside, and 
irresponsible personal government be revived in all its pristine glory. 
The only result, however, of that wicked policy has been to make 
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manifest to the world the corruption, mismanagement, and worthless- 
ness which pervaded the imperial administration after eighteen 
years of personal rule. During that time the whole executive and 
administrative machinery of France had been entrusted to the 
keeping and direction of a single individual and his chosen advisers 
—men who were never wearied of decrying parliamentary govern- 
ment, of eulogising the beneficent wisdom of the chief to whom 
alone they were responsible, of praising that imperial centralisation 
and absolutism which has, for the second time in this century, laid 
France prostrate at the feet of foreign invaders. To this vaunted 
rule of the Empire had succeeded, on the 4th of September, 1870, 
the Government of National Defence, and that government it was 
which had to express a judgment upon the course taken by the 
statesmen of the Italian Kingdom with reference to the annexation 
of Rome and its adjacent provinces. 

On the 8th of September, 1870, M. Nigra, the Italian minister at 
Paris, informed his own government of the communication he had 
made to M. Jules Favre, the French minister of foreign affairs, to 
the effect “that on account of actual events, on account of the 
agitation in the Roman provinces where the Italian flag had been 
displayed in various localities, on account of the petitions received 
from the provincial and municipal councils of the kingdom, the 
Italian government thought that those conditions were realised, 
which left (according to the September Convention of 1864) reciprocal 
liberty of action to the French and Italian governments, and there- 
fore the latter would use that liberty by sending its troops into the 
Roman provinces.” M. Nigra went on to say: “As to the definite 
solution of the Roman question, so as to protect the spiritual power 
of the Pontiff, that will be the object of an ulterior examination.” 
To this M. Jules Favre replied that the French government would 
leave the Italian to act on its own responsibility. Not a word was 
said by the French minister about any supposed breach of the 
September Convention. M. Jules Favre was too just ar wise to 
raise such a question; for none knew better than he that the late 
imperial government had, to suit its own purposes, broken the Con- 
vention as soon as it had been signed. That government had 
favoured the formation of the Antibes Legion, composed of old 
French soldiers who, as Marshal Niel, the then minister of war, said, 
in an official letter dated the 21st June, 1867, were “‘ commanded by 
French officers who hold suitable positions in our army.” It is 
difficult to conceive a more flagrant breach of the Convention, which 
expressly stipulated that French soldiers were to be withdrawn from 
Rome. The letter in question is one of the many proofs of the 
untruthfulness and double-dealing only too characteristic of the 
imperial system. Nor should it ever be forgotten that those vices 
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were among the chief causes of the utter collapse of the imperial 
régime, and of the terrible disasters which it has brought upon France. 

On the 12th September, 1870, M. Nigra writes to say he had 
informed the French minister of the order given to the ‘Italian 
troops to cross the Pontifical frontier. M. Favre replied “ that the 
French government would let us do as we liked, and sympathised 
with us” (“ci lascierebbe fare con simpatia”). When on the 25th 
September M. Crémieux, the President of the government delega- 
tion at Tours, was officially informed of the entrance of the Italian 
troops into Rome, he expressed his hearty congratulations on the 
event. Still more striking is the letter addressed to the King of 
Italy on the 22nd September by M. Sénard, whom the Government 
of National Defence had sent to Florence as the representative of 
France. He writes, in the name of his government, as well as in 
his own name, to congratulate the King on the deliverance of Rome 
and on the definite consecration of Italian unity. M. Sénard does 
not hesitate to add that in this Roman question the Italian govern- 
ment “had perfectly united to political necessity all the respect due 
to religious feelings.” The King, he adds, has made an appeal to 
conciliation in terms so noble and so worthy that they must and 
will be listened to, as he hopes. 

Several members of the French Government of National Defence, 
especially M. Favre, had long been warm advocates of Italian 
liberty, and avowed opponents of the papal temporal power. To 
their honour be it said, that when they held the reins of government 
they remained true to the policy they had advocated in times gone by, 
when opposed to those who were then in office. In this they form 
an admirable contrast to politicians who, as soon as they attain to 
the possession of power, quickly find innumerable excuses for giving 
up in practice, if not in theory, a policy which they advocated glibly 
enough while in opposition. But if the Government of National 
Defence (several of whose members are avowed republicans) thus 
warmly applauded the crowning of the edifice of Italian unity and 
independence, it must in justice be remembered that it was Napo- 
leon III. who, in 1859, initiated the great movement which has 
ended in completing that edifice. Nothing can rob France and her 
Second Empire of this real glory. That Empire was doubtless 
founded in violence and wrong by the coup d’état of December; 
it rested on the evil principle of mere personal rule; it alone 
is answerable for the tragic folly of the Mexican expedition; it 
plunged France into a criminal and disastrous war in July, 1870; 
but despite these crimes and blunders, none who rejoice in the for- 
mation of a united Italy, freed from the yoke of foreign domination, 
can in justice forget that it was Napoleon III. who led France to 
strike in 1859 those first blows in favour of Italian liberty, which 
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redound so greatly to the true glory of France. To the second 
French Empire belongs the honour of commencing the work which 
has resulted in the union and freedom of Italy. To the French 
Government of National Defence belongs the merit of giving to the 
completion of that work its countenance and support. 

The Austro-Hungarian government was asked by the papal court 
to protest against the occupation of Rome. To this request the 
Imperial and Royal government gave a direct refusal, alleging, 
among other reasons, that its “excellent relations” with Italy, 
“upon which we have cause to congratulate ourselves ever since 
reconciliation has been effected,” prevented the Viennese cabinet 
from making such a protest. Now, on the 18th October, 1870, M. 
Visconti-Venosta, the Italian minister of foreign affairs, wrote a 
circular to the representatives of the Italian kingdom at foreign 
courts, touching the Roman plebiscite and the general policy of the 
Italian government in the Roman question. It is worth while 
examining this circular, if for no other reason, because Count Beust, 
the Austro-Hungarian chancellor, after having carefully perused it, 
told M. Minghetti, the Italian minister at Vienna, that the Austro- 
Hungarian government “ was satisfied with the ideas expressed in 
the circular of the 18th October, and considered that the course 
which the Italian government had taken was reasonable and just, 
and such as would conduce to an equitable solution.” M. Minghetti, 
with a due sense of the importance of such a declaration from such a 
quarter, at once informed the Italian cabinet of the opinion of the 
Austro-Hungarian government. This circular of the Italian 
minister of foreign affairs commences by stating that the popu- 
lations of the Roman provinces having acquired the right of freely 
expressing their opinions, have declared in favour of annexing Rome 
and its territory to the constitutional monarchy of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The nation hailed with joy the King’s acceptance of 
the plebiscite voted by the Romans, which is the final consecration 
of Italian unity. The vote of the Romans has thus definitely 
sanctioned the right of Italy to Rome proclaimed by the Italian 
parliament. The circular then proceeds to state that, in going 
to Rome, the government is aware that it has to settle the great 
question of preserving the spiritual authority of the Holy See 
in the midst of those liberties which are inherent in modern 
society. The government comprehends the greatness of its respon- 
sibility in declaring that ‘the temporal power of the Holy Father 
has ceased to exist.” The circular goes on to show that the temporal 
power is but a last remains of the institutions of the middle ages, 
unfitted to our own day ; very truly remarking that “ compulsion in 
matters of faith, set aside by all modern states, found in the tem- 
poral power its last asylum. Henceforth, all appeal to the secular 
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sword must be suppressed in Rome itself, and the Church in its turn 
must profit by liberty.” The circular, while declaring that in all 
spiritual matters the Pope ought to be free and supreme, proclaims 
the separation of Church and State, and maintains that in “ making 
Rome the capital of Italy,” the personal and spiritual position of the 
Pope will in no way be lessened. In a word, this remarkable state 
paper lays down clearly the great principle announced by Count 
Cavour, “ Libera chiesa in libero stato,”’ a free church in a free 
state, and sets forth the manner in which the Italian government 
purposes carrying out that principle in the Kingdom of Italy. 

Count Bray, the Bavarian minister of foreign affairs, recognised 
the connection existing between the serious political events accom- 
plished in France and the Roman question. He admitted, also, 
the necessity of the Italian government’s preventing disorder from 
arising in the Italian Peninsula. ‘Count Bray said to me,” writes 
M. Migliorati, the Italian Minister at Munich, on the 8th September, 
1870, “that the basis proposed by Italy to the Holy See by which to 
arrive at a definite solution of the Roman question, seemed to him 
such as should be accepted at Rome, and for his own part he recog- 
nised, in the interest of religion and of the Papacy, that the Pontiff 
should eliminate from his mind his habitual nen possumus. . . .” 
With regard to future events, the Bavarian minister, while renewing 
his declaration that Bavaria “would not interfere in our affairs,” 
reserved his judgment touching future eventualities. As events 
developed themselves, the Munich government expressed itself 
satisfied that the occupation of Rome took place almost without 
bloodshed. It decidedly deprecated the idea of the Pope’s leaving 
Rome. When Count Bray was informed by the Italian government 
that so far from the Pope being a prisoner, he was at liberty to 
remain at Rome, to leave it, and to return to it just as he pleased, 
the Bavarian minister received the information with much pleasure, 
and considered it ‘‘a very satisfactory reply” to the observations he 
had made on the subject to the Italian government. What the 
Bavarian government has at heart is by no means the temporal 
power but the spiritual power of the Pope, evidently believing that 
the latter may be preserved without detriment, although the former 
has fallen. 

The Spanish government of the Regency directed its representative 
at Rome to counsel the Pope not to leave the Vatican, and to consent 
to a reconciliation with the Kingdom of Italy. Marshal Prim, the 
Spanish prime minister, congratulated the Italian government on 
the entrance of the Italian troops into Rome; while the Regent 
“manifested his satisfaction at the result of the affairs of Rome.” 
The Spanish government insists only on the “perfect spiritual 
independence of the head of the Catholic religion, and full personal 
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liberty of the Roman Pontiff. The House of Savoy has given 
in the past such proofs of reverence for our religion, that Spain 
cannot ask a greater guarantee than that offered by the occupation of 
the Italian throne by the illustrious descendant of that race, Victor 
Emmanuel II.” Such was the language of the Spanish prime 
minister to the Italian representative at Madrid in the last days of 
September. A despatch, dated 14th of the following November, 
from the minister of Spain, offers the congratulations of his govern- 
ment and nation to the King of Italy on “having at length succeeded 
in bringing to a glorious termination the work of Italian unity.” 
The despatch praises M. Visconti-Venosta’s circular of the 18th 
October, 1870, and speaks of the “wise and prudent” measures it 
proposes to adopt with regard to the Pope. ‘The conduct,” says the 
Spanish minister, “which the government of King Victor Emmanuel 
has traced out for itself, desirous from this hour of preserving all 
that is most worthy of respect in the traditions of the Papacy, re- 
assures the most timorous, and the government of his highness the 
Regent will be unanimous in approving, if the Italian government 
succeeds in overcoming all difficulties which in effecting its pur- 
poses will undoubtedly have to be faced, and so preserve unhurt 
amidst the ruins of the papal throne the spiritual power of the chief 
of our holy religion.” It is difficult to conceive two governments 
more at one than those of Italy and Spain as to the necessity of the 
cessation of the temporal power, and the desirability of preserving 
the spiritual power. As if to give a yet more substantial proof of 
the agreement existing between the two countries, the Cortes finally 
elected to the vacant throne of Spain the second son of King Victor 
Emmanuel, now King Amadeus I. . 

A despatch of the Italian minister at Lisbon, dated 25th November, 
1870, informs his government at Florence that, founding his expla- 
nations on M. Visconti-Venosta’s circular of the 18th October, 
he gave a full account to the President of the Portuguese cabinet of 
the policy and proceedings of the Italian government in the Roman 
question. The minister of Portugal having heard the statement, 
declared himself “beyond measure satisfied, praising much the 
moderation, the good sense, and the political tact of the government 
of his Majesty in such difficult circumstances.” 

Baron d’Anethan, the prime minister of Belgium, in answer to the 
observations made to him by the Italian minister at Brussels touch- 
ing the entrance of the Italian troops into the Roman provinces, 
replied, “That, speaking strictly, the temporal power was not, in 
truth, an indispensable necessity to the Holy See for the fulfilment of 
its mission in the world; but that it was necessary to find, at any 
cost, some combination, something which allowed it to exercise its 
spiritual functions in full and entire liberty of action....” As to 
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what course Belgium would take, Baron d’Anethan declared that as 
a neutral power it could and would do nothing. He said :— 

‘ Belgium’s neutrality imposes on it the obligation of not mixing itself up in 
any way with the questions and differences which may arise between other 
states. If Italy has a territorial difficulty to discuss with the Holy See, that 
is a matter with which Belgium has nothing to do; and it would be to disown 
the principles on which our existence reposes if we expressed an opinion one 
way or the other upon the subject. In order to compel us to give officially an 
opinion, we are sometimes told that we are a Catholic government; but Belgium 
is a country where the freedom of all religions, and the absolute separation be- 
tween Church and State, are written in the constitution as fundamental prin- 
ciples. Personally, we may have whatever religious convictions are agreeable 
to us: but, as a government, Belgium must and will remain neutral: whatever 
importunity and pressure be brought to bear, we shall not forsake this position.” 

Such language and such views are most specially worthy of atten- 
tion as coming from a Belgian statesman, who is the leader of the 
conservative or clerical party in his country. It is from such a man, 
when filling the high and responsible position of First Minister of 
the Crown, we learn that “the freedom of all religions, and the 
absolute separation of Church and State, are written as fundamental 
principles,” in that Constitution which has now for full forty years 
given to Belgium order, liberty, and material progress far supassing 
that hitherto enjoyed by any other Roman Catholic country in 
Europe. These great constitutional rights and liberties have pre- 
served to the Belgians order, when nearly all Europe was convulsed 
by revolutions, and liberty when it was once again enslaved by 
reactionary despotism. With such facts and such an example manifest 
to the sight of all men, save those who wi// not see, is it a matter for 
surprise that Italy should determine to bestow upon herself similar 
institutions, granting absolute religious freedom to all, and dissolving 
the union between the temporal and spiritual powers; so realising 
her great statesman’s famous maxim, “ Libera chiesa in libero stato” ? 

All the Roman Catholic powers, then—Italy included—desire the 
maintenance of the Pope’s spiritual authority. Each one of them in 
turn plainly assert this opinion; they demand for the Pontiff of their 
Church full liberty and independence in the exercise of his spiritual 
functions; they ask the Italian government to be moderate in its 
dealings with the papal court, liberal towards its chief and its 
officers. Some of these Roman Catholic governments, while ad- 
mitting the necessity, and even desirability, of the annexation of 
Rome to Italy, go so far as to advise Italy not to be over hasty 
in the transfer of her capital to Rome, and, above all, to allow every 
possible freedom for the exercise of the spiritual power. But not one 
of these states enters any protest whatever against the union of Rome 
and its provinces to the Italian Kingdom. Indeed the Austro- 
Hungarian government gave a direct refusal to do so when 
asked to take that course by the papal court. Other Roman 
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Catholic states openly avow that it is time for the temporal power 
to cease; express themselves satisfied with the course taken by Italy, 
and with the proposals of her government touching the Roman 
question ; beg the Pope to drop his non possumus, to remain in the 
Vatican, and to come to terms with the Italian Kingdom now 
officially recognised by the whole world. These are remarkable 
facts; which are all the more noteworthy because there are to be 
found a certain number of Roman Catholics who join the papal 
court in denouncing the abolition of the temporal power and the 
annexation of Rome in the most violent terms. But although these 
partisans of the Papacy make no little stir and noise, they can 
prevail on no Roman Catholic government to take their view of 
the case. This seems a pretty clear proof that the great bulk of 
the intelligent Roman Catholics of Europe see the wisdom of the 
course adopted by their various governments, and believe the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy, maintained by foreign bayonets in the 
midst of Italy, to be neither useful nor creditable to their Church. 
That such an opinion should prevail is not wonderful, if an ex- 
amination be made of the demands of the papal court regarding its 
former temporal power, and also of the principles enunciated in 
papal Encyclicals touching the exercise of that power. The Papacy 
refuses, or has at least hitherto refused, all compromise. It will not 
accept the jurisdiction of the Leonine city alone, or of Rome itself, 
or of the sole patrimony of St. Peter in which Rome stands, or of its 
old states, minus the Romagnol provinces. What the Papal Court 
demands is the absolute restoration of all it possessed before 1859. 
It asks therefore that the Italian Kingdom, which every foreign 
power has recognised, should be broken up, and some 3,000,000 
of Italians be replaced under the Pope’s temporal power. But in- 
asmuch as the Papacy is hopelessly unable to effect this restoration of 
its former rule, it seeks the aid of foreign governments in order to 
bring about such a restoration. The bayonets of France and Austria 
have for the last twenty or thirty years (long therefore prior to the 
formation of the Italian Kingdom, ten years ago) been absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of the temporal power amongst the 
Italians of the old Papal States. In vain, too, has France, who 
brought back the Pope to Rome in 1850, urged ever since on the 
Papacy the necessity of its government being brought more into 
conformity with the feelings, progress, and necessities of the age. 
Although such a course was constantly pressed on the papal court 
by French statesmen avowedly favourable to the temporal power, 
never was their advice followed. It is important that this should be 
remembered, because it clearly proves what an ungrateful task any 
existing Roman Catholic government would undertake, if it sought 
to effect a restoration of the temporal power. Thus it was that, on 
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the 9th May, 1849, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, then French minister 
of foreign affairs, asked in one of his despatches: ‘Can it be 
thought a matter of indifference to reassure that numerous portion of 
the Roman population whose moderation, while detesting a régime of 
anarchy, fears almost equally a return of that which marked with so 
sad a character the reign of Gregory XVI.—of the régime which, 
on the death of that pontiff, rendered a change of system absolutely 
necessary ?” Be it observed, in passing, that this statesman, who 
was always very favourable to the Papacy, thus passes a distinct con- 
demnation on the reign of Gregory XVI. Again, M. de Tocque- 
ville, who had succeeded to the ministry of foreign affairs, declares 
officially in June, 1849, that his government desires “ to assure to the 
States of the Church institutions really liberal,” and says that 
“France in return for the sacrifices already made has a right to 
expect that the conditions necessary to the existence of a govern- 
ment liberal and worthy of the enlightenment of the age should 
not be refused.”’ In the famous letter of the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
to Edgar Ney, written in August, 1849, the demand is made that the 
restoration of the Pope to Rome should be accompanied by “a general 
amnesty, secularisation of the administration, the code Napoleon, and 
a liberal government.” During the next twenty years the imperial 
government of France constantly urged propositions of reform, in 
one shape or another, upon the pontifical government. But all such 
counsels were given in vain. Assuredly, then, it is not surprising 
that to-day no Roman Catholic government will undertake the re- 
storation of a temporal power whose maxims of government are in 
direct opposition to the liberal and constitutional principles now 
adopted by every Roman Catholic state in Europe. How great 
that opposition is may be seen by studying the official documents 
put forth by the Vatican. Thus the present Pope, in his Encyclical 
Letter dated 8th December, 1864, distinctly condemns those who 
affirm “that the best condition of society is that in which the 
power of the laity is not compelled to inflict the penalties of law 
upon violators of the Catholic religion, unless required by considera- 
tions of public safety.” The Encyclical goes on to say :— 


‘** Actuated by an idea of social government so absolutely false, they do not 
hesitate further to propagate the erroneous opinion, very hurtful to the safety 
of the Catholic Church and of souls, and termed delirium by our predecessor 
Gregory XVI., of excellent memory, viz., liberty of conscience and of worship 
is the right of every man, a right which ought to be proclaimed and established 
by law in every well-constituted state; and that citizens are entitled to make 
known and declare, with a liberty which neither the ecclesiastical nor civil 
authority can limit, their convictions, of whatever kind, either by word of 
mouth, or through the press, or by other means.” 


This condemnation of liberty of conscience and worship, of freedom 
of speech and of the press, was further enforced by the well-known 
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Syllabus or Catalogue of Errors which, among other things, especially 
reprobates that institution of civil marriage long established in France 
and Belgium, and which has been adopted by the Kingdom of Italy. 
This institution makes it necessary for every subject of those coun- 
tries to be married by the civil officer appointed by law, leaving each 
one free to be married, if he likes, according to some religious cere- 
mony, the choice of which is left to the individuals themselves. If 
those who have been civilly married do not wish to go through any 
religious form of marriage, no law obliges them to do so. 

‘Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, Bavaria, and the Austro- 
Hungarian State, have all adopted, and are to-day all upholding 
in practice, that “liberty of conscience and of worship as the right of 
every man” which Pope Gregory XVI. termed “ delirium,” and 
which Pope Pius IX. distinctly condemns. Liberty of speech, of 
the press, and of public meeting, are now generally in operation in 
all these countries, even in France since the fall of the Second Empire. 
These liberties and liberal institutions have in Belgium been united, 
according to her present prime minister, Baron d’Anethan, to the 
most complete religious equality and absolute separation between 
Church and State. It is under such a régime that that country has 
enjoyed full forty years of admirably free and orderly government, 
as well as the greatest material prosperity. But these various 
Roman Catholic countries are now told that all such liberties are to 
be utterly condemned. They are further invited to furnish soldiers 
and cannon in order that the like liberties may be overthrown in 
Italy. The Roman Catholic powers who have adopted, in whole or 
in part, liberal and constitutional principles, are thus incited to 
invade the Italian Kingdom and restore the 3,000,000 Italians of the 
old Papal States to a temporal rule, whose chief officially condemns 
liberty of conscience and of worship, liberty of the press, of speech, 
and of public meeting. No wonder the Roman Catholic govern- 
ments of the Continent decline to perform so odiously inconsistent 
a task. It would indeed be monstrous to see Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Belgians, or Austrians, imposing by force of arms upon their brother 
Roman Catholics of Italy a system of temporal government which 
those various nations have themselves set aside. 

It is in the face of such facts that not a few of our Irish fellow- 
subjects, while shouting about liberty, national representation, and 
national rights; while making every sort of possible and of im- 
possible demand upon the legislature of the United Kingdom; while 
rejoicing, as well they may, at the complete separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual powers in Ireland—come forward at the 
very same time to denounce the establishment of the self-same 
liberties in Italy. These persons would, if they could, march foreign 
bayonets into the latter country, in order to compel their brother 
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Romanists there to endure in their midst a temporal power which 
refuses all such liberties and anathematizes them to the uttermost. 
Can anything be more outrageously inconsistent than to hear Irish- 
men demanding that Italians should be compelled, by force of foreign 
arms, to submit to a temporal power which condemns all those 
liberties happily enjoyed to-day by every Roman Catholic country in 
Europe, and by none more completely than by Roman Catholic 
Ireland ? 

The great majority of the people of the United Kingdom, as well 
as the government, if it be true to its own principles, will remind 
Irishmen that neither with the Pope’s temporal nor with his spiritual 
power has our national Government any concern. The only ecclesias- 
tical bodies with which it is still connected are the Episcopal Church 
of England and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. For the 
legislature of the United Kingdom refrained most happily from 
paying or endowing the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. Had 
that unfortunately been done, there might have been some pretext 
for saying that our government ought to look after the interests, 
temporal or spiritual, or both, of the chief of that Roman Church 
whose priests we were supporting. But all such difficulties have 
been wisely avoided by the legislature refusing to take any such 
course, and by its applying in Ireland the principle of abolishing the 
union between Church and State. This good policy was carried out, 
not only as regarded the former Protestant state church of Ireland, 
but also as regarded the college of Maynooth and the Regium 
Donum. Having thus established complete religious equality in 
Ireland, and separated the temporal from the spiritual power in that 
island, it is but natural to sympathise with the Italian government 
in its efforts to carry out the same principles in the Kingdom of Italy. 
What Belgium has done, what Spain and the Austro-Hungarian 
State are doing, that assuredly Italy may do likewise. And the last 
people who should object to such proceedings, if, indeed, they have 
any idea of justice towards others or respect for consistency in them- 
selves, are the people of Ireland, who are ever open-mouthed about 
their national rights, feelings, and liberties, and who are now in the 
enjoyment of that absolute religious freedom and equality to which 
Belgians have long attained, and after which Italians are striving. 
Irishmen only expose themselves to contempt when they express a 
desire to force upon their co-religionists of Italy, by the outrageous 
coercion of foreign bayonets, a temporal power which denounces the 
very liberties long demanded, and now fully enjoyed, by the Irish 
people. The Italian members of their Church willingly acknowledge 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, but refuse any longer to endure 
the temporal rule, whether of prince or pontiff, to the maintenance 
of which foreign chassepots and cannons are necessary. Ireland may 
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rest assured that she will be condemned, not only by English liberals, 
but by every friend of freedom alike in America and Europe, if she 
who talks so loudly about national rights and liberties at home, 
declares herself the enemy of those self-same principles in Italy, 
upholding there the cause of a “temporal rule” which anathematizes 
religious freedom and the rights of conscience. It will be an evil 
day for any cabinet bearing rule in the British Isles which truckles 
to the flagrantly inconsistent conduct of a certain section of Irish 
Roman Catholics with regard to Italy. 

But if there be Roman Catholics who would unjustly force upon 
their Italian brethren that temporal power of the Pope who con- 
demns “liberty of conscience and of worship as the right of every 
man,” there are also vast numbers who are opposed to any such 
proceeding. And if we may judge by the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic governments of Europe respecting the Roman question, the 
majority of Roman Catholics would appear to take this latter view. 
For if the majority of the people in Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, 
Bavaria, and the Austro-Hungarian State really wished their govern- 
ments to march troops into Italy to restore the Pope’s temporal 
power, it is impossible to believe that those governments would be 
able to resist the wishes of their respective countries. This is all 
the more certain from the fact that their peoples to-day possess 
abundant means of freely expressing their wishes upon this as upon 
all other public questions. If, however, neither Spaniards, French- 
men, nor Austrians would for a moment consent to have a temporal 
power, opposed to all civil and religious liberty, imposed upon three 
millions of their countrymen living in the heart of their own land, 
they can hardly wonder at Italians entirely agreeing in their views, 
and acting accordingly. It would seem scarcely possible even for 
the enemies of the Papacy to invent for him who calls himself the 
Vicar of Christ, a more unchristian position than that of declaring 
his spiritual power endangered, unless united to a petty temporal 
kingdom, which needs to be maintained by foreign bayonets. “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” says Christ. ‘The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal,” writes the Apostle. “The possession of a 
temporal kingdom is necessary to the Pope’s spiritual power!” 
exclaim those who style themselves the only true supporters of papal 
claims. “It is, moreover,” say these gentle sons of Mother Church, 
“quite right that the chassepots of French Roman Catholics should 
‘do wonders’ in slaughtering Italian Roman Catholics, in order to 
uphold that kingdom of the Pope which is of this world; for with- 
out it his spiritual headship cannot be freely and fully exercised.” 

The march of events is so rapid in this age of steam and electricity, 
that it will probably be doing the reader a service to recount briefly 
how it was that the old Papal States began to free themselves from 
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the temporal rule of the Pope. A knowledge of the facts connected 
with that change of government is necessary to all who would form 
a sound judgment on the questions at issue between the Italian 
Kingdom and the Papal Court. Now it will be seen that the fall 
of the Pope’s rule, as a temporal sovereign, came about immediately 
upon the removal from his old dominions of the foreign troops which 
occupied them, such occupation being absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of the papal government. The facts of the case are 
simple, and may be stated without taking up too much either of time 
or space. In the beginning of 1859, as for many years previously, 
the Austrian troops held the northern portions of the then States of 
the Church, while French troops held the rest of those States—so 
preserving the temporal government of the Pope by the military 
occupation of two foreign powers, who had their respective head- 
quarters in Bologna and Rome. The first of these cities had a 
population of about one hundred thousand inhabitants, and was the 
chief town of the Romagnol provinces of the Papal States thus 
occupied by the Austrians. The rest of Italy was divided into the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, belonging to Austria; the dukedoms 
of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, all of which had Austrian garrisons; 
the kingdom of Naples, strong in. its alliance with the Court of 
Vienna, which was ever ready to support the untempered despotism 
of the Neapolitan Bourbons; and, lastly, the kingdom of Piedmont, 
which alone maintained a purely national and thoroughly constitu- 
tional government, between which and Austria existed an open and 
deadly antagonism. Such, in January 1859, was the condition of 
Italy. During the war which broke out between France and Austria 
in that year, the former continued her occupation of Rome, while the 
latter withdrew all her troops from the duchies and from that portion 
of the Papal States occupied by them, in order to concentrate all her 
forces in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, so as the better to resist 
the allied armies of France and Piedmont. 

It was in the evening of the 11th June, 1859, that the Austrians 
evacuated Bologna. The next day the Cardinal Legate left, following 
in their wake. His departure was quiet and unopposed, giving rise 
neither to disturbance nor insult. On that same day, 12th June, the 
municipality of Bologna proceeded to nominate a provisional govern- 
ment, whose members were the Marquises Pepoli and Tanari, Count 
Malvezzi, Professor Montanari, and the Advocate Casarini. <A depu- 
tation was soon despatched to the head-quarters of the allies to offer 
the dictatorship of the Romagnol provinces, now completely freed of 
all Austrian troops, to Victor Emmanuel, King of Piedmont. The 
offer was not accepted, from prudential motives, arising out of the 
political complications naturally existing in those early days of the 
great change then only beginning to dawn on Italy. Very soon 
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afterwards, on 11th July, 1859, occurred the peace of Villafranca. 
Then it was that the Emperor Napoleon expressed his desire that the 
old governments of Central Italy, all of which had fallen after the 
retreat of the Austrian troops into the Lombardo- Venetian territory, 
should be restored to the possession of their former states. But the 
Emperor, to his lasting honour, declared not only that he would 
employ no force to effect such restoration, but also that he would not 
permit any other foreign power to use force to that end. The moral 
and diplomatic influence of France was then favourable to the restora- 
tion of the old governments, but the Italians were, nevertheless, left 
to decide for themselves whether or not such restoration should take 
place. What followed obviously arose, then, from the free decision 
of the Italians themselves. In August, 1859, the Romagnol pro- 
vinces, of which Bologna is the chief city, were called upon to elect 
a national assembly or parliament. It was composed of 124 mem- 
bers, some forty of whom were titled men. A fact at which ultra- 
democrats, no doubt, will sneer, but a fact which is at the same time 
avery sufficient answer to ultra-retrogrades, who would have the 
world believe that the fall of the temporal power in the Romagna 
was effected by a mob, possessed neither of wealth, position, nor 
brains. The people did, indeed, go heartily with the new order of 
things, but the great Bolognese families of the Pepolis, Malvezzis, 
Bentivoglios, Hercolanis, and Tanaris, gave also their willing aid. 
The writer of this article well remembers, that when in Bologna 
during the autumn of 1859, Count Carlo Pepoli pointed out several 
of the palaces of leading Bolognese families, saying with a quiet 
smile, “These, my dear sir, belong to those whom the retrograde 
party in Europe call the mob, who made the revolution in the 
Romagnol provinces of the Papal States.” On the 1st September, 
1859, the newly-elected assembly met, and chose Signor Minghetti as 
its president. It passed unanimously a resolution declaring that 
“We, the representatives of the people of the Romagna, will no 
longer submit to the temporal power of the Pope,” and then pro- 
ceeded to vote annexation to the Kingdom of Piedmont. Thus this 
annexation was carried by a representative assembly possessed of all 
the rights of free and public discussion. It was not the result of a 
mere popular vote, unaccompanied by liberty of speech and of the 
press, those necessary guarantees of real freedom. The plebiscite vote 
of annexation to Piedmont was not taken until March of the follow- 
ing year, 1860; and this was done, as is well known, at the instiga- 
tion of the French Emperor, not at the desire of the Italian people. 
The overthrow of the papal temporal power in the Romagnol pro- 
vinces arose, then, simply from the withdrawal of foreign bayonets, 
upon whose departure followed the election of that representative 
body, which at once decreed the fall of the Pope’s temporal rule. Be 
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it remembered that at the time referred to (September, 1859) the 
peace of Villafranca seemed to annihilate any hope of ever Venetia 
becoming free, much more of any formation of a Kingdom of Italy. 
Austria still frowned upon the Peninsula from the mighty strong- 
hold of the Quadrilateral, while France publicly declared her wish 
for a restoration of the old governments of Central Italy. Under 
such circumstances it was that the representatives of the Romagnol 
provinces assembled at Bologna, decreed the downfall of their old 
papal government, and their determination to become the subjects 
of King Victor Emmanuel. As to the spiritual power of the Pope, 
it was not even called in question, and has been fully acknowledged 
from that day to this. Had French troops cleared out of Rome and 
the remaining provinces of the Papal States, leaving their inhabitants 
to choose freely a temporal government, they would assuredly have 
done what their fellow-citizens did, who inhabited those provinces 
formerly garrisoned by Austrian troops. Again let it be repeated, 
the Italians want the Pope to remain in their midst at Rome, as the 
honoured and respected chief of their religion; but they insist also 
upon their right to have a free and national government which alone 
should bear temporal rule in Italy, to the exclusion of foreign 
bayonets and foreign interference. . 

It is worth while glancing, though but for a moment, at what has 
been effected in Bologna since it became, some ten years ago, one of the 
cities of the Italian Kingdom. To begin with the important subject of 
popular education. It will be found that, whereas in 1860 (the first 
year of the new order of things) there were 24 boys’ schools, attended 
by 1,572 scholars, in 1870 there were 51 schools, attended by 3,164 
scholars. The girls’ schools in 1859-60 were only 2 in number, 
with 260 scholars; in 1870 there were 33 girls’ schools, with 1,443 
scholars. Evening and other schools, for men and lads, for young 
and grown-up women, were first established in the years 1861-62. 
The male attendants in these schools had, in 1868-69, reached the 
number of 1,132, and the female attendants numbered 526. At the 
same time the municipality greatly improved the school-buildings, 
cleanliness, light, and air being carefully attended to; while the 
quality and method of instruction were also inuch ameliorated. Tech- 
nical schools were also established in 1860 for the first time. In 
1869-70 the number of pupils attending them was 252 in the day- 
time, and 1,525 in the evening. A normal school for training 
schoolmistresses has been established since 1859, in which 150 
female teachers are being trained; another for masters has 66 
attendants. Before 1859 the library of the university was only 
opened during the day, the average number of readers being 1,400 
per month. It has since been opened in the evening also. The 
average number of readers during the day-time is now 2,395 per 
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month, and in the evenings 2,132 per month. The Communal 
Library was formerly but rarely opened, and those who used it 
scarcely numbered 400 per month; it is now open regularly every 
day, and the average attendance has risen to 1,700 per month. The 
number of the various provident societies was seven previous to 1859 ; 
since then nine new ones have been formed. The town is far 
cleaner, better paved, and better kept than it used to be. The com- 
mercial movement has much increased. The new street Farini, 
and the new Piazza Cavour, are great improvements, as well as 
additions, to the city. It so happened that only last autumn (1870), 
when the writer was passing two nights at Bologna, he there met 
a gentleman who, when formerly in the Austrian army, had been 
quartered in the town. He spoke in the strongest terms of the great 
improvement effected in every way in the city, as compared with 
what he remembered it when in garrison there in the days of the 
past papal government. Here, as throughout Italy, much is doing ; 
but much remains to be done. It is a work of time, labour, and 
patience. In 1861 the new Italian government set about a careful 
examination of the state of education in Italy. The result of its 
investigations was the appalling discovery that Italy contained 
17,000,000 who could not read nor write—her whole population 
being 26,000,000. In the old Papal States from eighty to ninety 
per cent. of the inhabitants were thus grossly ignorant; while in the 
Neapolitan provinces the percentage was even higher. Such was 
the condition in which Italy was left by the old governments among 
whom she was formerly divided, and by whom she was thus kept 
in brutal ignorance. Under the new Kingdom both government 
and municipalities are eagerly pushing on the work of education 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. “By the end of 
1866,” says Signor Tommasi-Crudeli, in an interesting pamphlet on 
primary instruction in Italy, “there were, without counting Venetia, 
11,137 elementary schools at work, attended by 1,217,870 boys and 
girls. The Government was spending 15,000,000 francs, and the 
municipalities over 21,000,000 francs annually, for public instruction. 
‘We have,” says the same writer, “ done much, no doubt, especially 
in those provinces which were first penetrated with the immense 
importance of this branch of public administration, and in which a 
real thirst after instruction has sprung up of late years, as soon as ever 
those impediments were taken away which the preceding Govern- 
ments took care to interpose; but in comparison with what is 
needed we have still not done enough.” Everything proves the cor- 
rectness of this statement; much has been done, but there is yet 
more to do. Happily, the Government, the municipal authorities, 
and the people generally, are bent upon increasing efforts to remove 
that mass of ignorance which Italy has inherited from the neglect 
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and cruelty of wicked rulers, who, for their own selfish ends, kept 
her disunited, enthralled, and ignorant. 

On the 12th December, 1870, Signor Brioschi published the 
report of the examinations he had made for the admission of pupils 
into the Government educational institutions, which have been just 
opened in Rome under King Victor Emmanuel’s newly-established 
rule. A few extracts will show in what state this official inspector 
found Roman youths, who were supposed to have received instruction. 


‘‘We have examined,” he writes, ‘“‘ not unfrequently youths of fifteen, six- 
teen, and even eighteen years of age, who could not tell the different parts of 
speech, and did not know the conjugation of the verbs. Some excused them- 
selves by saying that the Italian language had not been taught in the schools; 
others, that it ought only to. be learned after Latin. So it was useless to 
examine them as to syntax, etymology, orthography, &c. The pupils examined 
had not the most elementary knowledge of the earth; they were even ignorant 
of Italy, of its seas, mountains, rivers, even of its most populous and celebrated 
cities. After this, it is unnecessary to speak about history.” 


Though Signor Brioschi was a Roman, and knew the terrible 
ignorance there existing, yet such was its depth upon examination, 
that he says, “I remained, I confess, overpowered with astonish- 
ment.”’ So, too, will the reader when he comes to the end of the 
following extract :— 


‘*T perceived that the Italian language was so neglected in all the schools, 
that, with very few exceptions, the youths could not distinguish pronouns from 
nouns, or give any account of the irregular verbs. As to geography and 
history, it would be better not to mention them, if it were not necessary to bring 
to light the depth of ignorance in which the Roman youth is plunged respecting 
them. When the young lads were asked by me if they knew anything about 
geography, some did not understand the meaning of the word; others, after 
assuring me that they had studied it for a year or two, told me that the Adriatic 
was a mountain, Sardinia a city, Milan the capitalof Sicily. Very many did 
not know the number of Italy’s population; many took the name of the 
Peninsula for that of a town; and there were those who said to me, that if they 
were unable to reply, I must remember that they were Romans, not Italians. 
When asked about well-known facts of Italian history, there were, with but 
rare exceptions, none who could state anything. One said Brutus was a 
despot, another that Dante was a French poet, and Petrarch an illustrious 
poetess. Of Columbus, I was told by one that he was an Apostle, and by 
another that he was the Holy Spirit.” 


As to arithmetic, it is observed “that there was 2 great inability 
to write from dictation the simplest numbers, such as 70,028. Such 
numbers were only written after repeated changes, corrections, and 
alterations.” The report states that in Rome and its provinces “ of a 
system of popular instruction, adapted to the wants of all, good as 
a preparation for further studies, but good also in itself as serving to 
awaken the intelligence—fit, in a word, to educate a whole people 
—there was not even an idea.” Such is the official statement sent to 
the Italian minister of public instruction as to the condition of the 
Roman people in the matter of education in the year of grace 1870. 
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How enormous is the difference between this state of things in Rome 
and the condition of even elementary education in the popular schools 
of such cities as Milan and Naples, the writer can bear personal 
testimony, having himself visited many of the schools in those cities 
at different times from 1863 to 1865, and examined the scholars, 
both boys and girls. Since then, great progress and improvement of 
every kind has been made throughout the kingdom in the all-im- 
portant work of popular instruction. When a government is founded 
on freedom and national rights, it naturally loves to rear up a free 
and instructed people. But when a government is upheld by foreign 
bayonets, it as naturally desires to keep its subjects from learning 
the real condition of their country, and therefore brings them up in 
ignorance that they may the more easily be retained in slavery. 

While the great mass of the Italian nation are carrying on the 
work of national union and independence, seeking to lay its founda- 
tions broad and deep in widespread popular instruction, struggling 
patiently, and not unsuccessfully, with the old monster evils of 
ignorance and superstition, lawlessness and brigandage, there is at 
the same time a small but restless faction which, under the cloak of 
religious pretensions, would fain bring back the good old reign of 
ignorance and bondage, when petty Italian tyrants were bolstered up 
by big foreign battalions. That faction prove alike their hopeless 
weakness and their despicable want of patriotism, by always seeking 
help from foreign bayonets as the only means of restoring Italian 
‘division under foreign pressure, whose fruit was a perpetual alterna- 
tion of despotism and revolution. It is really edifying to hear this 
faction’s speculative hopes as to the future, which run in this fashion : 
«They say General Trochu is in favour of the temporal power. 
What if the Comte de Chambord mount the French throne? The 
Empress-Regent will perhaps turn up again. A National Assembly 
in France! Well, did not such an assembly vote the Roman 
expedition of 1849? Austria, too, may change, and once again 
return to the blissful days of a Bach or a Felix Schwarzenburgh. 
Then, too, the politeness of M. Bismarck to the Pope is reassuring, to 
say nothing of the communications of Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Dease. 
There is also M. Thiers, sadly bitten with constitutionalism in France, 
but happily enlightened enough to advocate theocratic absolutism in 
Rome.” It is clear enough that the hopes of this faction rest upon 
foreign intervention ; well does it know the result, if Italy be left in 
peace to shape her own destinies. 

There is nothing connected with the new Kingdom of Italy more 
satisfactory than its friendly relations with the Austro-Hungarian 
State. But yesterday, so to speak, Austria and Italy were bitterly 
hostile to each other; now they are united by cordial good-will. In 
times past a military and priestly despotism weighed heavily on 
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both. That blind old system kept Austria in the possession of Italian 
provinces by way of strengthening her; but the only fruit it bore to 
her was that of internal outbreaks and foreign wars, which finally 
brought Austria to the verge of ruin. The new order of things has 
given to Italy and Austria alike possession of their own territory, 
relieving the one from the wrong of foreign domination, and the 
other from the burden of alien possessions; while it has bestowed 
upon both countries the blessings of constitutional freedom. Scarcely 
has the change been effected, when relations of the most friendly kind 
spring up between them. So strong are they that the Austrian 
minister, writing last autumn (1870) in an official despatch of the 
“neighbourly ties” existing between his own country and Italy, 
declared, that “‘a community of important interests makes it our_ 
duty to cultivate good relations with a power which we have every 
reason to praise, ever since a reconciliation has been effected. The 
Imperial and Royal government would correspond badly with the 
general feeling, and would be assuredly disavowed by public opinion, 
if to-day it broke its good understanding with Italy.” The terrible 
war between France and Germany which suddenly burst forth last 
year, would assuredly have kindled a conflict between Austria and 
Italy had the latter, as in days past, been under the forcible dominion 
of the former. But as matters now are, not only has no rupture 
occurred between them, but they are in cordial friendship with each 
other, and have united their efforts to stay the awful strife of their 
powerful neighbours. Nor was there any country more earnest than 
Italy in its efforts to stop the outbreak of hostilities. Well, indeed, 
would it have been for poor France if she had listened to the wise and 
friendly entreaties of Italian as of other statesmen. It is, at any rate, 
a source of no little satisfaction to see that the Kingdom of Italy and 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy are, in their new conditions, elements 
of peace in Europe. ‘This happy result has been produced by basing 
the relations of these two countries to each other, not on military 
positions, on quadrilaterals, and on bayonets, but upon those eternal 
principles of justice and liberty which give to each one his due. 
In the future, as in the past, it will prove miserable folly to make 
a military position however strong, or an army however mighty, 
the basis of a lasting peace, without regard to the demands of justice, 
liberty, and right. Let these who doubt the truth of such teaching 
read the story of Austrian rule backed up in Italy by vast armies and 
by quadrilateral fortresses; let them study, too, the history of that 
unprincipled conqueror at whose feet Europe was laid prostrate by 
the great victories of Austerlitz and Jena. 


J. W. Prospyn. 
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Ever since the beginning of the late war between Germany and 
France a military mood has taken possession of the British people, 
who are liable to periodical disturbance and agitation about the 
condition of the national defences. Ministers have been loudly cen- 
sured for injudicious economy. Alleged weaknesses in our military 
system have been unsparingly exposed. 

All this is in some respects extremely satisfactory. Every one 
must wish that our army should be large enough for the legitimate 
purposes of our Empire. Every one must be anxious that the 
enormous sums devoted every year to the national armaments should 
be so expended as to secure the utmost efficiency in every branch of 
the military and naval services. Every one must hope that if any of 
the too numerous mischief-makers of the world should unhappily 
entangle us in war, we may not be exposed to so deplorable a break- 
down as befell the armies of France under the Imperial system. But 
there is another side to this question which ought not to be forgotten. 
Newspapers and public men have addressed themselves to the 
discussion of our national defences without apparently betraying 
the smallest consciousness that the necessity of maintaining a large 
army and a powerful navy is of itself an evil. Instead of trying 
to realise Isaiah’s vision of peace, we are rather looking forward to the 
very opposite ; a time in which the countryman shall be taken from 
the ploughshare and the pruning-hook to drill, and when nations 
shall devote themselves by millions to learning the art of war. There 
is something profoundly melancholy in such a spectacle. It dis- 
courages our hopes of human progress. It reminds us of the deep- 
seated distrust which underlies the superficial protestations of amity 
that pass current among nations. 

Doubtless the evil is one which at present cannot be avoided. 
Europe is far too barbarous to admit of disarmament. Men who live 
in a lawless community may, however peaceably disposed, be obliged 
to go about with loaded revolvers constantly in their pockets. Buta 
patriotic statesman would make it his first business to take such 
measures for the protection of the citizens as would render the 
precaution superfluous. We should think little of a Government 
which calmly accepted the loaded revolver as a permanent necessity, 
and simply advised the citizens on no account to allow it to get out 
of order. Something of this sort, however, we are about to do in the 
case of our army. We possess in it a weapon which at present, it is 
true, we cannot dispense with because we are surrounded with neigh- 
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bours similarly armed and who cannot be trusted to keep the peace. 
Measures will be adopted to increase the strength and efficiency of 
the weapon; none whatever to render the weapon itself needless. 
Yet surely it can hardly be disputed that this latter task would be 
infinitely worthier of far-sighted statesmanship, and infinitely more 
beneficial to the country. Large armaments imply that we live in a 
semi-savage condition, which all true statesmanship should endeavour 
to put an end to as speedily as possible. For even if war could be 
stripped of its incidental enormities, and reduced to a mere combat of 
armed men, in which every propriety and every rule of military 
etiquette should be strictly observed, it would still remain one of 
the worst of crimes, and would involve moral evils of the most 
terrible kind. 

“ Military glory,” says Theodore Parker, “is the poorest kind of 
distinction, but the most dangerous passion They are the 
heroes of the race who abridge the time of human toil, and multiply 
its results ; they who win great truths from God and send them to a 
people’s heart ; they who balance the many and the one into har- 
monious action, so that all are united and yet each left free. But 
the glory which comes of epaulets and feathers; that strutting glory 
which is dyed in blood—-what shall we say of it? In this day it is 
not heroism, it is an imitation of barbarism long ago passed by.” 

Alas, no! the barbarism has not passed by ; it subsists in the very 
midst of the civilisation we are so proud of; it bursts forth on the 
lightest occasion in all its fury, reducing Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen to the veriest savages, from whom they differ chiefly in 
the possession of a superior organisation and of more deadly weapons. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Society of Friends that they, and 
they alone among Christians, have consistently denounced war as 
wrong on principle. While, however, they deserve all praise for 
having thus upheld a moral truth which has been so generally over- 
looked, it must be confessed that they have altogether failed to pro- 
pose any substitute of a practical character for this rude method of 
venting international spleen. And it is, after all, of little use to 
assert the criminality of war in the abstract; and of. still less use to 
ery down standing armies and large armaments as if they were its 
cause instead of its consequence. Nations must learn to trust one 
another before they can disarm. Yet who can bid us trust the good 
intentions of our neighbours after recent experience ? 

Moreover, it is, after all, a radically false ideal of national conduct 
which is upheld by the Peace Society. For if we understand them 
aright, they confine themselves mainly to urging particular nations 
to keep out of wars engaged in by others. ut this course, though 
very often the right one, is not always so. Circumstances might 
arise in which it would be criminal weakness. To urge peace in 
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this undiscriminating manner, without considering the effect of our 
conduct upon Europe at large, is to take a road which will never 
lead us to the end in view. It is probably because the Peace Society 
fails to recognise any such thing as a just cause for that forcible 
intervention that it has so little influence even among peace-loving 
citizens. Some conflicts—often terrible and deadly conflicts—there 
are, 


‘* When mankind doth strive 
With its oppressors in a strife of blood, 
Or when free thoughts, like lightnings, are alive ; 
And in each bosom of the multitude 
Justice and truth, with custom’s hydra brood, 
Wage silent war.” 


In such death-struggles of freedom against tyranny, a free and brave 
nation should not desire to stand apart in cold neutrality. 

Perhaps it might be replied by the advocates of peace at any price 
that they do not extend their maxim to the case of an aggression 
upon the territory of any people, but that they admit the lawfulness 
of purely defensive warfare. This is a position which is seductive 
at first sight from its apparent simplicity, but which nevertheless it 
would be hard to uphold on any adequate grounds. If it is nota 
crime to kill human beings in self-defence, how can it be a crime to 
kill them in defence of others? It would be a strange morality 
which asserted that if attacked by brigands, we might lawfully use 
fire-arms to repel them, but that it would be highly immoral to rush 
to the assistance of a friend ina like misfortune and turn them to 
account in effecting his deliverance. Clearly, if we may defend 
ourselves, we may defend our neighbours, provided they have a good 
cause, and are unjustly attacked. To assert that in no case could 
such intervention be justified, would be to place the weaker powers 
of Europe at the absolute mercy of the stronger. It would be to 
withdraw the salutary checks which prevent the great military 
despotisms from extending their sway over those smaller neighbour- 
ing countries which are the homes of peace and of freedom. The 
nation which pursued such a policy, having the power to pursue 
another, would be degraded in its own eyes and in those of others. 

Our object then ought not to be the isolation of any single country 
from the rest with a view of securing its own particular comfort. 
We should endeavour to embrace a larger area within the sphere of 
our benevolence. Not separation of interests, but union and sym- 
pathy among the various peoples—such a union and such a sympathy 
us should render war impossible—should be our goal. And England, 
as the most peaceable of the larger powers, should endeavour to lead 
the way in effecting that union. Poor indeed would be the policy 
which, requiring it to hold aloof from all intervention in Continental 
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affairs, would deprive it of its legitimate influence over its more war- 
like neighbours for so great an end. 

It is when we come to consider the means by which this most 
desirable object can be attained that we find ourselves encompassed 
with the real difficulties of the subject. War has been so frequent 
and so general, it has so invariably been the resort of men when 
their wrath or hatred has been roused, that it seems quite hopeless 
ever to get rid of it.. Men’s passions remaining the same, it is 
natural 1o conclude that they will always express them in this parti- 
cular way. To hope for the abolition of warfare seems like the dream 
of an enthusiast. Yet there is no obvious impossibility in an era of 
universal peace. It can scarcely be a more difficult task to establish 
peace between nations, than to establish peace within the limits of 
any given nation. The latter achievement has been the work of 
centuries. With such a precedent before us, the work still remain- 
ing ought to be much easier, inasmuch as we have to deal with 
men who have already learned to appreciate the blessings of tran- 
quillity. 

May not the reference that has just been made to the civilisation 
of communities in their internal relations supply us with a serviceable 
hint for the civilisation of communities in their relations to one 
another? May we not by inquiring how it is that nations have 
emerged from what Hobbes calls the state of anarchy, discover a 
method by which the state of anarchy in Europe, and ultimately in 
the world, may be superseded by a settled organisation ? 

Experience teaches us that peace can only be secured among the 
members of any nation when they all recognise a common authority 
which, supported by the united strength of the whole body, is able to 
enforce its decrees upon any refractory individuals. This common 
authority must not scruple to use force itself when occasion demands 
it in order to prevent the use of force by any private person ; but 
the force which the authority can bring to bear against the contuma- 
cious must be so overwhelming that the general conduct shall be in 
obedience to its rules, and that the punishment of disobedience shall 
be prompt and certain. Only on these conditions can the state of 
anarchy be avoided. Where there is no common authority we have 
complete anarchy. Every man must defend his own family and 
possessions ; every man may attack those of his neighbour subject to 
that neighbour’s resistance. This, however, is a state of things 
which only exists among savages. Where the common authority is 
not recognised by all, or is too weak to enforce its laws, we have 
partial anarchy. This is a state of things which is not uncommon. 
In countries like Greece, where bands of marauders roam unpunished, 
the law being unable to suppress them, there is partial anarchy. 
Wherever it is necessary for the citizens to carry arms for the pro- 
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tection of their lives while discharging their ordinary avocations, 
there is partial anarchy. 

With the progress of civilisation, and the improvement of the 
mechanism of administration, anarchy becomes less flagran‘, until it 
gradually disappears. Private persons learn to respect their neigh- 
bours’ possessions, on condition that theirs shall be respected by 
others. Blocd is no longer avenged (as in rude countries) by the 
relations of the deceased, but murder is treated as a crime against 
the whole community. Quarrels do not habitually end in a fight. 
Insults are not punished by an armed assault on the insulter (thovgh 
a modified form of this often survives in the midst of legally-governed 
countries in the shape of the duel). Speaking generally, the citizens 
learn to bring their complaints against one another (where they have 
any serious ground) before regularly-constituted tribunals, instead 
of appealing to the strength of their arms or the number of their 
followers. Domestic peace is thus effected by the recognition of a 
common and central authority. The common authority is that 
which we habitually term the Government; or in more abstract 
language, the Law. 

Might it not then be possible to extend to international relations 
the same expedient which has proved so effective in domestic rela- 
tions? Could not nations agree, as individuals have done, to submit 
their differences to a common authority? There is at least nothing 
palpably impracticable in such a scheme. In the European Congress 
which frequently assembles after a war to settle the terms of the 
treaty of peace, we seem to have the germ of a common authority. 
How much misery would be avoided if such a congress could meet 
before a war instead of after it, and make peace without the blood- 
shed which now precedes it.' But a diplomatic assemblage like this, 
though useful, is still in many respects unfit to discharge the func- 
tions of the supreme international authority. Let us consider how 
such a body should be constituted, and what duties it should dis- 
charge ; proceeding, however, on the clear understanding that all 
the details of the following scheme are to be looked upon as mere 
hints, subject to any alterations which further consideration, or the 
suggestions of others, may commend as desirable. 

In the first place, it is evident that all the countries which desire 
to be represented in it must enter into a voluntary alliance. On no 
nation should this alliance be forced against its will, though powerful 
inducements might be held out to the unwilling to join it. The 
allies would mutually engage—(1) To abstain from all warlike 

(1) When writing the above sentence, several months ago, I did not expect that I 
should so soon see my wish in some measure realised by the successful meeting of the 


Conference on the Black Sea question, ‘The Conference has been ridiculed in the press 


as “a farce.” Perhaps it was one; but if so, I confess that I infinitely prefer a farce to 
a tragedy. 
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attacks against any one of the allies; (2) In case of dissensions 
arising, to bring their dissensions before the central authority ; 
(3) To aid ‘in a manner to be hereafter explained) in repelling 
aggression upon any of the allies, either by any other ally, or by 
an unallied power, if called upon to do so by the central authority. 
This treaty—which might, if necessary, include any other articles— 
should be ratified by the Government and people of each State in 
the most solemn manner known to their local customs. 

The next question which presents itself to us is that of the com- 
position of the central authority. Calling the nations which may 
enter into the supposed alliance the Federation, we will call this 
authority the Federal Council. It will be obvious at once, then, 
that the Council must contain representatives from every member 
of the Federation. As to their number, and the mode of their 
election, we may remark, first, that the representatives of each 
Power should not be very few in number, but sufficient to insure 
variety of view, and to avoid the appearance of a close or limited 
assembly—such as a diplomatic Congress—which seldom inspires great 
confidence. Six representatives would probably not be too many, 
and there might be more without injury. Secondly, the number 
sent by each country should be the same, and should not depend 
upon its size. Ina Council representing, not population, but those 
aggregates of population called nations, there is no reason why the 
feebler aggregates should not enjoy equal weight with the stronger, 
for they require guarantees against injustice as much as any. Acting 
on a similar view, the American Constitution provides that the 
Senate, which represents States, shall contain an equal number of 
Senators from each State, whether large or small. Thirdly, as to 
the manner of election, it will probably be best that each country 
should proceed upon the system it prefers; the essential point being 
that the members sent to the Federal Council should possess the 
full confidence of their countrymen. 

At the same time, there is one condition which is of capital 
importance, and which the people of each country should insist upon, 
namely, that the members of the Council should be completely 
independent of the executive Government of their nation; that they 
should hold no office under it; and be in no manner responsible to 
it, or subject to its dictation. Were this condition neglected, the 
Council might become the scene of mere diplomatic intrigue, which 
it could scarcely do if its members were perfectly unconnected with 
the ruling powers. 

Supposing the allied nations to have agreed to the appointment 
of the Council, it will remain for them to determine its functions ; 
of which, however, nothing more than a rough and imperfect sketch 
can be attempted here. The great business of the Federal Council 
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will be the preservation of peace. All its actions will be directed 
towards this supreme end. The powers committed to it must be 
such as to secure this end most effectually. These powers would 
therefore be partly legislative, partly judicial. Legislative, because 
it must be able to frame laws for the guidance of nations in their 
foreign relations; judicial, because it must be able to decide inter- 
national disputes, and to punish offenders who disturb the peace. 

The legislative functions of the Federal Council would probably 
be of a subordinate and secondary character. National independence 
would require that it should in no case meddle with the internal 
affairs of any country. But the conduct of nations towards each other 
would come within the scope of its operations. On difficult questions 
of international law, its decision might be accepted as final, authority 
being given to it not merely to declare what the former practice 
has been, but to enjoin new practices, if needful. It would be 
empowered to hear complaints from strangers travelling or residing 
in a country against its Government; for instance, of any insult or 
injury inflicted on them by the custom-house or police, and to devise 
arrangements by which such evils should be avoided. 

Incomparably the most important, however, will be its judicial 
duties. In this sphere it will be required, if dispute should arise 
between any two or more members of the Federation, to hear 
their arguments, and decide the case upon its merits. Should the 
complainant have just ground of offence, they will order the nation 
which has given it to make a suitable apology, and material com- 
pensation if need be. Suppose, however, that one of the Federal 
Powers, notwithstanding the obligations incurred by the treaty of 
alliance, should unjustly attack another, what should be the conduct 
of the rest of the Federation? Such an aggression is a crime 
against the whole of the Federation, a crime equal in magnitude 
and corresponding in character to that of high treason against 
an individual Siate. Morally speaking, it is an offence of a graver 
kind; legally speaking, it is an offence fully as grave, for the 
majesty of the whole Federation is assailed in the person of any 
one of its members. No small difficulty, however, is raised by 
the question how to deal with such treason. To seize and execute 
a nation is impossible. We have to consider, then, in what other 
mode it can be punished for its violation of public law. Now it 
is plain that there are ways, short of war, in which the sentiment 
of disapproval can make itself felt against a nation. The first and 
most obvious is, the suspension of diplomatic relations. No ambas- 
sador should be sent to or received from the offending Power, unless 
for a special communication. But stronger measures than this might 
be taken. Ships belonging to the assailant might be detained in 
neutral ports; while her merchant-vessels might be rendered liable 
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to seizure on the high seas. All neutral markets and ports might be 
closed against her, so that she would be unable to draw from them 
any kind of supplies, while the enemy would draw them freely. 
Nay more, her coasts might be blockaded by neutral vessels, if it 
were thought that in this way her action could be more effectually 
crippled. Any one who will carefully consider how preponderating 
would be the weight thus thrown into the scale of the country assailed, 
cannot fail to see that the aggressor would have the strongest motives 
to refrain from carrying on a war in which the conditions would be 
so unequal. 

Moreover, if a whole people cannot be brought before the bar 
of the council as prisoners, its rulers, at least, can; and rulers who 
knew that they were liable to take their trial as criminals for an 
unnecessary war would be likely to feel some hesitation before 
entering into it. The Council therefore should be empowered to 
summon to its tribunal any monarch accused of declaring or pro- 
voking war, along with his advisers at the time of the declaration. 
It should try them for high treason, and have authority to condemn 
them to any penalty, not excepting the extreme penalty of death 
itself. Of course this could only be done with the co-operation of 
the nation goverrfed by this sovereign and his ministers. Refusal 
to surrender them for trial would render any proceedings against 
them ineffectual. Where, however, a monarch had made war 
without the consent of his people, they might be expected to sur- 
render him; where they approved of his action and protected his 
person, they would make themselves participators of his crime, 
and he, as the mere agent of their will, would not be peculiarly 
guilty, and would deserve no peculiar condemnation. To a ruler 
who had not this strong national support, the fear of execution as a 
traitor—a punishment from which, in aggravated cases, the Council 
ought not to shrink—would be a salutary and, not improbably, an 
effectual check. 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that all this might be 
unavailing. National vanity or national antipathy might be so 
strong as to force on a war in spite of neutral condemnation ; or the 
enemy might be so inferior in strength as to render any action of 
neutrals, short of active warfare, a matter of little moment. We are 
thus brought face to face with a further question of extreme delicacy, 
and which can hardly be answered without some hesitation. Is the 
Federation ever, under any possible circumstances, to declare war 
itself? Or must it confine itself exclusively to the milder forms of 
interposition suggested above? 

At first sight it would seem rather inconsistent that a Federation, 
established for the express purpose of preventing war, should ever 
assume the attitude of a belligerent. Todo so would look like a 
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flagrant violation of its own laws; and would, moreover, wear the 
aspect of a palpable failure in the whole scheme for the preservation 
of peace. But it is plain that we are on the horns of a dilemma. 
If an aggressive and warlike nation should refuse to listen to the 
admonitions of the Federal Council, if it should be strong enough to 
disregard the active, though unarmed, opposition of all the rest of 
the Federation, then a partial war has taken place, and the purpose 
of the Federation has failed. If, on the other hand, the Federation 
itself engages in the contest, then a general war has taken place, and 
the purpose of the Federation has failed. This dilemma is put as 
strongly as possible, because it is right that the difficulties in the 
execution of the plan should be fairly stated. But, though serious, 
they are not insuperable. Let us see if, by observing the analogy 
of a single State, which has helped us before, we may not find a way 
out of them. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of a government to repress all dis- 
order, all violence, all fighting, within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Its object in so doing is to save the life and limbs of all. Can it 
accomplish this task without the occasional employment of violence 
itself? Clearly not. If riots should occur in any locality, a govern- 
ment may properly send armed policemen to quell them, and these 
policemen cannot be blamed if they deal some hard blows to the 
rioters; while in extreme cases even the military may be employed, 
and the public safety may imperiously require resort to so destructive 
a measure as that of firing on the crowd, whereby men may be killed 
without trial, and possibly without being guilty. But this is not all. 
Habitual lawlessness on the part of individuals, or bands of persons, 
must sometimes be met by lawless measures of repression. Bands 
of robbers infesting a district, whom it is impossible to capture and 
bring before a regular tribunal, may be pursued and shot by the 
agents of government, if that is the most effectual manner of putting 
them down. Rebels in arms, if their number should be formidable 
enough to cause danger to loyal people, may properly be opposed by 
troops, and on their refusal to surrender, be treated as enemies, and 
subjected to a hostile fire. Nobody would defend such rigorous pro- 
ceedings as desirable, if they can possibly be avoided; but where 
the general tranquillity cannot otherwise be secured, it would be the 
extreme of constitutional pedantry to condemn their use. Nor is 
the character of government as a peace-preserver held to be at all 
prejudiced by this necessary violence. On the contrary, it would be 
unable to preserve the peace if violence were in all circumstances 
forbidden to it. 

Turning now to the larger case of the relations of nations, we 
shall find similar reasons for believing that the Federal Council could 
not adequately fulfil its office without the extreme power of declaring 
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war. In the first place, what else can be equally effective as a means 
of preventing war when declared, or likely otherwise to be declared, 
by an aggressive power? Confident in its strength, and regardless 
of the opinion of its neighbours, such a power is very unlikely to 
listen to any arguments not accompanied by threats. In the second 
place, what else can be so likely to bring a war to a speedy end, if 
it has actually begun? The people assailed would find itself defended 
by such a rampart as no single nation could think of assaulting with 
any chance of success. War, under such conditions, would be unlikely 
to occur; if it did occur, it would be of short duration. Moreover, 
it would be still further mitigated by the circumstance that any war 
undertaken by the Federation must be of a purely defensive, or more 
properly, preventive character. From its composition and character 
the Federation could never aim at its own aggrandisement at the 
expense of any country. Possessing no territory in its common 
character, it could never desire to take it from others. Military 
glory would be indifferent to so heterogeneous a body, and its very 
strength would lift it above such considerations. Its only object 
would be to remove the strain upon its resources as soon as possible 
by making peace. On receiving ample guarantees that the unjust 
attack would not be repeated, the work of the Federation, so far as 
that work was of a belligerent character, would be over. As an 
illustration of this sort of preventive warfare, the guarantee given to 
Belgium by three neutral powers in the present war may be referred 
to. In this case it was proposed that in the event of attack, Belgium 
should be defended by these guarantors, but without their taking 
part in the general operations of the war. In short, Belgium would 
have been protected, but no part would have been taken in the in- 

vasion of France or the sieges of her cities. This guarantee was 

completely successful in assuring the public mind that if any danger 

had threatened Belgium, that danger was now past. A reserved 

right on the part of the Federal Council of declaring a preventive 

war would thus have a threefold benefit—first, it would frequently 

prevent the occurrence of war altogether; secondly, it would shorten 

it where it did occur; thirdly, by giving it a defensive character, it 

would obviate many of its worst features. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these alleviating circumstances, it must 
be acknowledged that any war waged by a Federation, instituted to 
preserve peace, is a melancholy prospect. if it were possible or 
probable that such wars should be frequent, the ends of its existence 
would not be answered. But it must be remembered that we are 
talking of nations that have not yet fully emerged from the state of 
anarchy in which they were before the Federation was formed. Partial 
anarchy still continues. Not till the authority of the Council has been 
completely established can all war be rendered impossible. But if the 
VOL. IX. N.S. £v 
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Council by its wisdom inspired confidence in its constituents ; if its 
members were superior to petty national jealousies; if its conduct 
evinced a single regard for the amity of nations and an earnest wish 
to administer impartial justice among them, there is no reason why 
its decrees should not be as promptly obeyed as Acts of Parliament 
among ourselves. If once it gained this high reputation—and there 
seems no reason why it should not—the remnants of the old anarchy 
would disappear. Nations would feel as secure in regard to other 
nations as each of us feels in his own home in regard to his neigh- 
bours. The wars, then, which the Federation might have to wage 
must be looked upon as transitcry evils arising from the impossi- 
bility of at once emerging from our present barbarous civilisation to 
a higher state. 

While, however, the Council would prohibit unwarrantable aggres- 
sion, it must not be supposed that it would have nothing to do but to 
uphold the status quo throughout the world. Such an attempt would 
inevitably fail, for it would ignore the natural laws which compel 
the progressive expansion of some races at the expense of others. 
Cases occur in which a transfer of territory is desirable, as recently 
happened in Italy, when Victor Emmanuel took possession of the 
Estates of the Church. It would be the duty of the Council to deal 
with such cases on their merits. 

These are the general rules upon which the Federal Council should 
act. Let us see, by a few special applications, whether they would 
be likely to avert the calamity of war. How, for example, should 
the Council behave in such a case as that of the late war? Had 
France declared war, instead of bringing her grievances before the 
Council, her declaration must immediately have been met by a coun- 
ter-declaration on the part of the Federated Powers that they would 
oppose, ¢7 et armis, any attack directed against Prussia. It is all but 
certain that such an announcement would have prevented the war alto- 
gether. Mad and reckless as the conduct of Napoleon was, it is barely 
conceivable that even he would have hurled his troops against the 
united forces of North Germany, Austria, Russia, and Great Britain, 
to say nothing of Italy and Spain, which would have attacked his 
southern frontiers. We may, therefore, safely assume that no war 
would have occurred. But, as we are bound to contemplate every 
possibility, let us imagine for a moment that the French had per- 
sisted in their bellicose ardour,{and had met the allied forces in 
battle. Since the Germans alone sufficed to defeat the armies of 
France, it is plain that their overthrow by the allies must have been 
still more complete and crushing. Their aggressive movement would 
have been repelled, and their armies, we may suppose, surrounded 
and taken prisoners, as at Sedan and at Metz. But the danger of an 
invasion of Germany having been once averted, the objects of the 
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Federation would have been accomplished, and there could have been 
no further obstacle to the conclusion of peace. In no case could it 
have entered into the designs of the Federation to invade France, 
crushing its civil population beneath the iron tramp of hostile troops. 
Germany could have had no excuse for insisting on an accession of 
territory, for her frontier would have been amply guaranteed by 
the support of her allies. Besides, having received the support of 
other countries in repelling invasion, she must needs have acknow- 
ledged the right of those countries to a voice in determining the 
conditions of peace. Hence we must conclude that the existence of 
the Federation would have rendered this war all but impossible; 
and that had it occurred, its worst miseries—which are due to the 
devastation of France—would have been prevented. 

But the duties of the Federation would not end with the mere 
repulse of an iniquitous aggression. Exercising the judicial authority 
with which they are invested, the Federal Council would summon to 
his trial the ruler who had been guilty of so flagrant an outrage 
on European peace. Charged by the nation against whom his attack 
was immediately levelled with high treason against the Federation, he 
would plead his cause before that august body, who would be bound 
to lend the utmost attention to any extenuating circumstances—such 
as provocation received by him—which he might urge in his defence. 
They would then pronounce their verdict of acquittal or condemnation. 
In the present instance it is hardly to be doubted what that verdict 
ought to have been. The ex-Emperor Napoleon, had the Federa- 
tion existed, should have been found guilty, and condemned to 
whatever penalty his judges might conceive to be adequate to his 
offence. If any proper sentiment existed among nations as to the 
awful criminality of causing an unnecessary war, no punishment 
could possibly be deemed too severe. Napoleon’s crime was of 
the deepest dye. Not only had he received no provocation, 
but he himself actually gave it. He stimulated the warlike pas- 
sions of France and Prussia. He deliberately refused to be content 
with the concession of all he had demanded of Prussia, and put 
forth a further demand of so outrageous a character that it could 
not possibly be agreed to. The throne which he had won by 
bloodshed, required further bloodshed to sustain it; and as he had 
not shrunk before from the massacre of Frenchmen, so he did not 
now recoil from bidding Frenchmen and Germans massacre each 
other. The chassepot and the mitrailleuse were ready; it was time 
that Louis should receive the baptism of fire. A magnificent spectacle 
must be prepared for the Imperial child. He must learn in time 
that when you have such destructive and deadly weapons in your 
hands you cannot do better than to use them against neighbouring 
nations. His mind must be duly impressed with the traditions of 
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his house. If this great scheme broke down, it was because the 
capacity of him who planned it was not equal to his malignity. 
Such a man deserves no pity. Ordinary murderers are regarded 
with the abhorrence of mankind; the man who plunges nations in a 
wanton war is guilty of thousandfold murder. With the Emperor 
should have been placed at the bar at least the principal ministers 
who urged him on in his fatal career. If these persons were to be 
visited with the just penalty of their conduct, princes and ministers 
might possibly enter upon war with other feelings than the light 
heart of which one of them dared to boast at the very moment when 
he was leading France to her ruin. 

While the existence of the Federal Council would have been thus 
beneficial in the most recent instance, its action would in all pro- 
bability have been equally efficacious in determining other European 
difficulties which have arisen during the course of this century. 
For example, it may safely be concluded that Russia would have 
ventured upon no aggression in Turkey had she known that the whole 
force of the Federation was ready to oppose her. The German- 
Danish question would have presented little difficulty. By listening 
to the conflicting claims of Germany and Denmark, and at the same 
time carefully ascertaining the feelings of the inhabitants of Schleswig- 
Holstein, a satisfactory boundary-line could have been drawn without 
the humiliation actually suffered by Denmark. The Italian question, 
though more difficult, would also have been capable of adjustment by 
the Council without the necessity of war; for if the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Piedmont had brought their respective 
claims before the Council, that body, considering the known wishes 
of the population, must have declined to support the Austrian 
cause. In any war between these powers—no matter which 
of them began it—equity would have compelled them to treat 
Austria as the aggressor, so long as she occupied Italian soil. The 
knowledge of this would in all probability have induced the peaceable 
cession of her Italian provinces to Victor Emmanuel. The Federa- 
tion, in short, could have done by moral authority what the ex- 
Emperor Napoleon and his Italian allies did by war. Like reasons 
would have effected the evacuation of Rome by France. 

Matters of a rather different character would also be brought 
before the Council. We all know the extreme difficulty of bringing 
such a quarrel as that between England and the United States with 
reference to the Alabama to a happy issue. ach nation is naturally 
unwilling to admit that it has been in the wrong. Were there an 
impartial body at hand, before whom, as arbitrator, the whole case 
could be laid, no war or even alienation could arise from such cir- 
cumstances. If the Council decided that we had acted rightly, we 
should be absolved from all suspicion of guilt; if otherwise, we should 
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at once tender the compensation and apology which might be ordered 
by our judges. Moreover, in its legislative capacity it would be able 
to lay down—what are now sorely needed—distinct rules for the 
guidance of neutrals and belligerents in similar cases, Such rules 
would prevent the ill-feeling which now too frequently arises when 
neutrals are supposed to neglect their duty, or belligerents to over- 
step their rights. 


I have endeavoured to point out a few of the advantages which the 
establishment of a central international authority might secure ; but 
Tam well aware that the preceding pages contain nothing like an 
absolute demonstration that it zou/d secure them. In matters of 
this sort we can judge only from general probability, and I think in 
this instance the probability is that such an experiment would 
succeed. Perhaps, however, it may be necessary to explain rather 
more fully the grounds on which this expectation is based. I must 
admit that if the present state of the world only be regarded, the 
gravest reasons may be urged for believing that no such contrivance 
as that here proposed could possibly effect so great a revolution as 
the abolition of war. For, it may be asked, whence are the new 
forces to come which are to induce powerful and military nations to 
submit to the control of a heterogeneous body, in which, from the 
very necessities of the case, they will lose the advantage of their 
strength and their mighty armaments ? Or what is to prevent them, 
even if they do enter into such a League, from breaking loose from it 
as soon as it suits their convenience? And if one nation were not 
strong enough to overcome the League, would it not necessarily be 
dissolved if several of the major States resolved, with a view to some 
iniquitous aggression, to repudiate its control? Such machines (it 
may be contended) can never be stronger than the public opinion 
that works them, and what we need is the transformation of this 
opinion into something more equitable and lofty—a transformation 
not to be effected by an artificial organisation. Nations would still 
be guided by their interests, and would break away from federal 
obligations or decrees as they now do from treaties, if the incon- 
venience of obeying them were greater than that of evading them. 
If there were a lawless spirit in Europe no federal body could repress 
it; while if there were not, the Council would be of very secondary 
importance, and might, indeed, be altogether needless. Again, the 
Council must be able to agree upon some common moral rules; but 
what would these be? Not the perpetual obligation of treaties; not 
the illegitimacy of conquest; not the right of each country to select 
its rulers ; for each of these rules would condemn the practice of one 
or more of the great powers. Upon what general principles then 
could such an international parliament found its action ? 
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Not only are these difficulties exceedingly serious, but if I had 
either hoped or wished for an immediate trial of the plan here 
suggested, I should have quailed before them as positively insuper- 
able. But it never occurred to me to entertain so chimerical an 
expectation. War being a result of malignant passions, it is plain 
that nothing can prevent it completely but an improvement in morals. 
In the absence of a strong moral sentiment against fighting on the 
part of the majority of mankind, there can be no specific to stop 
them from occasionally gratifying their natural ferocity. In speak- 
ing of what the Federation and its representative assembly might 
accomplish, I have thought myself at liberty to presuppose this 
improvement. And I do not admit that this is by any means a rash 
or unjustifiable assumption. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
unless the progress of the human race should come to an unaccount- 
able stand-still, the moral reprobation with which indulgence of the 
combative and destructive propensities of our nature is regarded must 
gain in intensity and in generality. Certain it is that all progress 
hitherto has been favourable to, and indeed has largely consisted in 
the growth of such a sentiment. Not only have all well-ordered 
societies suppressed the acts of violence, plunder, and rapine which 
were formerly common between individuals or sections of the com- 
munity, but war itself, though still tolerated, is regarded with far 
greater horror and aversion now than it formerly was. The de- 
struction and desolation which victorious armies inflict is spoken of 
with indignation, and efforts are made by benevolent persons to soften 
as much as possible the rigours of the state of war by appealing to 
laws supposed to be binding on the honour of the combatants. It 
can scarcely be supposed that philanthropy will rest contented with 
so trifling a gain. War cannot by its nature be anything but utterly 
cruel and barbarous, and if we want to prevent cruelty and barbarity 
we must check them at the fountain-head. Can it be doubted that 
this is the conclusion to which modern feeling irresistibly and inevit- 
ably tends? There is plainly visible a growing detestation of the 
odious massacres which, from time to time, disgrace the world, and a 
growing desire to discover some honourable means of doing without 
them. 

Perhaps, however, it may be thought that this argument renders 
the whole of the foregoing proposals superfluous; for as soon as 
nations desire peace with sufficient fervour they will have it, even 
without the machinery of a Federal Council. In a certain sense this 
is true, and I fully believe that the condition of universal and per- 
manent peace will sooner or later arrive, whether or not there should 
be established a formal league in order to secure it. But this result 
will not be attained without human co-operation. Progress is the 
joint result of the efforts of numerous human beings striving in the 
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same direction. Thus, in the present case, those who wish to see war 
superseded must labour together in order to convert others to their 
opinions. And I am convinced that they will labour far more 
effectually and usefully if they have a definite proposal to make in 
lieu of it, than if they confine themselves to general denunciations 
of its iniquity. Men listen to these denunciations as they do to ser- 
mons; with respect, perhaps with agreement, but without perceiving 
that there is anything to be actually done. War, they admit, is a great 
curse, but how are they to prevent it? Now I hold that the ends of 
the peace party in the several countries where it exists will be sooner 
and more easily gained if they can point out that there are other 
ways by which nations can determine matters of difference with 
honour and continue to exert a legitimate influence on one another. 
True, these better ways may not be capable of immediate adoption, 
but that is no reason why we should not work for them. It may 
be high time to suggest reforms years, or even generations, before 
it is time to carry them. In the present instance it is obvious that 
before the league contemplated here can be formed, the nations 
forming it must have been converted to an earnest desire to avoid 
future warfare. Noone can force it upon them, and its formation 
would itself be ample evidence of a.considerable advance. We need 
not, therefore, fear lest they should in their present immoral state 
enter into the league to break out of it again at the first convenient 
opportunity. A desire of peace, far stronger than is now prevalent, 
must unquestionably exist to render the Federation possible even for 
a moment; but this desire is not of itself an all-sufficient guarantee 
of future tranquillity. For we must recollect that this desire may 
exist in very different degrees of intensity, and also that it may be 
far stronger in one nation than in another. At its maximum strength 
it would be sufficient to prevent war entirely, but in its feebler degrees 
it would only render war unpopular and make people more reluctant 
to engage init. Existing equally among all nations, it would be the 
best possible safeguard; but should one nation be aggressive and 
insulting it might so presume upon the pacific tendencies of others 
as actually to provoke a conflict which would have been averted if 
both had been equally warlike. It is in cases like these that the 
Council would be pre-eminently useful. It would prevent the feebler 
degrees of peaceable feeling from being overwhelmed by unfavourable 
circumstances. It would render it possible for the more pacific 
countries to resist, without ignominious submissiveness, the insults of 
the more warlike. 

Still, there remains unanswered the important query, What 
guarantee have we that the Federal Council would decide justly 
between the vast interests that would struggle for the mastery 
within it? I reply that we have no absolute guarantee, but that, 
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presupposing, as we must, an earnest wish to preserve peace (without 
which no council could exist at all), the probability is that it would 
act with as much regard to justice as any other representative 
assembly. At the best, representative government is a rude method, 
though the best yet devised, of preventing positive injustice by not 
permitting any one class or any combination of persons to mono- 
polise authority. And as a good many very unjust and very bad 
Acts of Parliament are preferable to rebellion, so a considerable 
degree of imperfection in the decrees of the International Parlia- 
ment would be a cheap price to pay for our deliverance from the 
enormous injustice always involved in war. If only the people were 
determined to have peace, their delegates in the council would find 
means to preserve it, and would avoid any such gross departure from 
equity as to imperil its continuance. Moreover, it would be no small 
gain to compel an appeal from the wishes and actions of monarchs, 
diplomatists, and military men to a popular body, thus depriving 
these dangerous classes of the power of driving a nation into a war 
without consulting it. 

Undoubtedly, if two or three of the large powers were resolutely 
bent upon a course of violence and aggression against a neighbour, 
they might break up the league in order to carry out their policy. 
But I fail to see that this constitutes an objection to the establish- 
ment of such a league. For surely the great powers in question 
would be much /ess likely to combine in an iniquitous war if there 
existed such an alliance than if there were none. There would at 
least be some check imposed upon them by the obligations entered 
into towards others, and by the knowledge of the far greater indig- 
nation and resentment their conduct would provoke. To act 
ageressively and perfidiously as well is more difficult than to act 
aggressively only. Hence, though it is true that the league might 
thus be destroyed, as any civil government might be destroyed by 
the insurrection of the majority of its subjects, this does not prove 
that the experiment ought not to be tried, or that if tried, it would 
be wholly useless. 

Lastly, there is no obvious necessity for the establishment of any 
common principles of international ethics at the very outset of the 
Council’s deliberations. Seeing how opinion varies from age to age, 
it would probably be even inexpedient to lay down any abstract 
principles to which the members must agree, and which, like the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, might possibly remain in existence 
only to hamper and perplex them, long after the riper judgment of 
posterity had advanced to something better. The delegates to the 
Federal Council would be instructed by their constituents that it was 
their duty to preserve peace ; and subject to this general and para- 
mount end, the larger the liberty allowed them, the better, in all 
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probability, would their functions be discharged. Rules to govern 
the relations of independent States towards each other would then be 
found, as soon as the condition of public opinion rendered it possible 
to arrive at a common understanding. Rules for the conduct of 
governments in their internal relations it would be beyond the pro- 
vince of the Council to frame at all. 

There appears, then, sufficient reason to think that the cause of 
peace would be powerfully aided by the creation of a common inter- 
national authority, empowered to arbitrate between rival nations. 
Experience favours the belief that, such an authority once esta- 
blished, the bitterest enmities disappear under its influence. In 
former times many small communities waged independent warfare, 
which being now united under a single rule, remain constantly at 
peace. Ancient Greece was divided into numerous little republics, 
which were often at enmity with each other; ancient Rome carried 
on long hostilities with its Italian neighbours. In the Middle 
Ages there existed several independent and hostile powers in Italy. 
England and Wales were not always friendly ; England ard Scotland 
were once inveterate foes. In Germany, unity has been but recently 
achieved, and war, which might formerly have occurred, and did 
very frequently occur, between its separate factions, is now no longer 
possible within the limits of the German Confederation. 

Nor is it a sufficient reply to this argument to say that in all these 
cases peace has only been secured by the union of the hostile commu- 
nities under a common ruler, who has had at his command such a 
preponderant force as to compel the turbulent to abstain from 
further quarrels. Whence could the preponderant force of these 
rulers have come but from the desire of the several sections of their 
empire to maintain friendly relations? Could the King of Italy 
keep in check the passions of his people if Florence and Pisa, Genoa 
and Venice, and all the other important towns of that peninsula 
were still inflamed by their ancient rivalries? And if the enmities 
of Greeks, Italians, Germans, and Britons are found to vanish 
under the influence of union under a central authority, why may not 
those of these various races among each other? They are surely 
not so widely separated in feelings, manners, laws, or religion, that 
it would be utterly hopeless to create among them too a sense of 
intimacy and sympathy which, a few generations hence, would 
render a war between France and Germany, or England and Russia, 
as monstrous and inconceivable as it would be now between England 
and Scotland. 

Should it be thought, however, that the overwhelming power 
which a single government can generally bring to bear against 
refractory subjects—a power greater in proportion than the Federa- 
tion could command against rebellious States—still vitiates the 
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comparison, there is another analogy which is wholly free from 
this defect. It is that of the Boards of Arbitration which have been 
found so eminently successful in certain trades in obviating strikes. 
Here there is absolutely no physical force to support the moral force 
exerted by the common authority. Masters and workmen might 
either of them at any moment refuse to abide by an adverse decision, 
and break up the Boards. But it is not found that they dothis. The 
men, being represented in equal numbers, and knowing that their 
interests will be fairly considered, no longer resort to strikes—which 
are in trade the equivalent of war—but are content to be ruled by a 
body in which the claims of both sides are fully heard and amicably 
adjusted. This result, it is obvious, would never have been obtained 
by any number of speeches or writings showing the folly of strikes 
on general grounds, or exposing the injury they do to the workmen 
who resort to them. What was required in order to put a stop to 
them was that some one should propose a practical substitute. It 
would be the same with nations. War is not always resorted to by 
them out of pure maievolence, ‘but often because, when their dis- 
agreements have caused a certain degree of exasperation, there is 
absolutely no other appeal open to them than that to the sword. 
Had they constantly before their eyes a tribunal which they could trust, 
they would be certain to bring their grievances before it, at least in 
the first instance, and it would only be in the rare cases in which 
calm discussion did not suffice to remove them that they would have 
recourse to the rude ordeal of battle. 

But while a few such failures must be at first expected, or, at least, 
must not discourage us if they should happen, it is easy to foresee 
that they would become more and more infrequent, until at last they 
entirely ceased. The habit of peace would grow upon men, as does, 
unhappily, the habit of war. If an entire generation could grow 
up without having ever seen war, it would in all probability be 
thought of with such an intense aversion, that nations would recoil 
in horror from sending forth their sons, either to massacre, devastate, 
and plunder others, or to be themselves killed upon the field of battle 
or sent back mangled and shattered to their homes. Peace would 
have become habitual, and rulers or public men who tried to break it 
would be looked upon, not only abroad, but in their native countries, 
with the detestation they deserve. Armies and navies will then become 
useless burdens. The scientific skill which now employs itself in the 
multiplication and refinement of engines for the rapid destruction of 
human beings will turn to worthier pursuits. We shall dwell, not 
only in actual tranquillity, but—what is second only in importance 
—in security, confidence, and mutual friendship. 

Doubtless all this can only be the slow growth of time—how slow 
it is impossible for any one now living to predict. But this does not 
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prevent us from beginning to move towards the distant goal. Let 
Europe, at least—Europe, which is the centre whence civilisation, 
knowledge, and humanity are diffused—be diligently urged to com- 
mence the work. The League of Peace could not be expected at first to 
extend its beneficent operations beyond the limits of Europe and the 
United States; but, if it were once thoroughly at work, if it suc- 
ceeded in the preservation of amity, if it drew those who had joined 
it within the bonds of a closer union, it would powerfully attract and 
influence other populations which had remained outside its limits. 
Asia, instructed and enlightened by European influence, would be 
admitted to partake in its blessings. In due season Mexico and the 
communities of South America might also be welcomed as members 
of the great alliance. Nation after nation, continent after continent, 


would thus be drawn into the ever-widening area of uninterrupted 
peace— 


‘*Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


AMBERLEY. 


[Professor Secley’s article on the “ United States of Europe” (MJacmillan’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1871) did not appear until long after the above pages had been written ; 
hence I had not the advantage of being able to strengthen my arguments by occasional 
reference to his. I rejoiced to find, however, that the reasoning upon which I relied 
had in no small degree been employed by him, with a view to the establishment of 
similar conclusions. Notwithstanding this circumstance, there is a wide difference 
between Professor Seeley’s scheme and mine. He proposes that all the States of Europe 
should enter into a close federation, “‘ with a complete apparatus of powers, legislative, 
executive, and judicial,’’ and that the individual States should abandon to the federation 
the exclusive right of levying troops. This plan would enhance enormously the diffi- 
culties, already serious enough, of forming a federation at all. And though it might 
be desirable that this should be the ultimate form of international alliance, it is scarcely 
possible that it could be its first form. For how could the separate States consent to 
part with the power of levying troops until after they had acquired complete confi- 
dence in each other’s pacific intentions, a confidence quite impossible at the commence- 
ment of their federal union. Professor Seeley’s instance of the successful federation 
par excellence, the American Union, is not a happy one. (‘The Americans were compelled 
to pass through a sanguinary struggle for four years for the express purpose of curbing 
the separatist tendency of certain States, and asserting the supremacy of the whole federa- 
tion over each of its parts. And the ultimate cause of this struggle was difference of 
institutions among the States. In Europe, where the parts differ at least as widely from 
each other, a similar conflict between some section of the federation and the rest would be 
almost inevitable. Professor Seeley says, and I agree with him, that the Americans 
were right to maintain their Union by force of arms. But then it had other objects 
besides peace. Whereas if the European Federation had to be upheld by a similar 
process of military coercion, it would fail in its main object. 

Another objection to Professor Seeley’s proposal, if I do not misunderstand him, is 
that he makes no provision for the inclusion of the United States themselves in the 
federation—a fatal omission. 

After pointing out these discrepancies in our mode of treating the subject, it would 
be ungrateful were I not warmly to acknowledge the service which Professor Seeley 
has done to the cause we both havo at heart by the publication of his lecture. With 
its general spirit and aims I entirely concur, and I gladly appeal to it in support of 
the main proposition of the foregoing pages, namely, that war might be abolished by 
the establishment of a central federal authority.] 





ANNE FURNESS. 
Cuarrer XXXIX. 


I must state as briefly and clearly as I can the facts which we only 
learned piecemeal, and with dismay and confusion of mind indescrib- 
able. Indeed, it was long before we vecame acquainted with much 
that I shall here set down. 

My father had given a bill of sale over all his property at Water- 
Eardley to Matthew Kitchen. 

The latter had worked and schemed to this end for a long time past. 
Most likely had had some such plan in his mind from the time when 
he first discovered that my father was, to a certain extent, in old 
Green’s power. The sums that father had borrowed, first of the old 
man, and afterwards of his grandson Matthew, did not, when all 
usurious advantage was taken, amount to more than half the real 
value of the property at Water-Eardley. Nevertheless, when Matthew 
Kitchen had not only declined to make further advances, but had 
pressed for the payment of the existing debts on the ground that he 
held no sufficient security for his money, and could not afford to run 
the risk of losing it, father had desperately given the bill of sale ; 
and, still more desperately, had trusted to Matthow’s promise that he 
would not put it into execution, unless no other hope remained of 
indemnifying himself. 

The news of father’s disastrous racing speculation had spread 
through Horsingham. It was known that my mother’s marriage 
settlement had been given up for the payment of her husband’s 
gambling debts. Moreover, the rumour had spread throughout the 
town that Furness of Water-Eardley was about to sell his furniture 
and property for the benefit of his creditors. The tradespeople to 
whom my father owed money were well satisfied enough with this 
prospect. Not so Mr. Matthew Kitchen. There would doubtless be 
enough to pay all claims if the property were sold—as must be 
reckoned on—even much under its value. But his bare due did not 
satisfy Matthew. He held the bill of sale, and resolved to enforce 
his power while there was yet time. 

The men who had come on the dismal errand of informing my 
father that no stick or straw in Water-Eardley manor-house, or on 
Water-Eardley farm, belonged to him any longer, were civil enough. 
I fancy such men mostly are so. For gratuitous incivility, some 
sort of emotion is necessary—malice, anger, resentment, sullenness, 
some feeling or other. These men in the present case had none. 
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The whole matter was to them one of absolute indifference. The 
man whom Sarah had called Joe Scott spoke to my mother with 
uncovered head and bated breath. It was a show of respect due to 
misfortune. His business lay with misfortune, as a funeral under- 
taker’s business lies with death and mourning. How could he be 
specially sorry for us? But he understood that a grave and regret- 
ful demeanour was decent under the circumstances, and he did his 
best to assume one. 

Mother looked about her confusedly, like a person who has been 
suddenly and roughly roused from sleep. 

“T do not understand it,” she said. ‘Could I not speak with 
Mr. Kitchen? It is impossible that my husband can owe him the 
worth of all the property here! Everything 2? Oh, it must be a 
mistake! It is impossible ! ” 

“No mistake, ma’am. Mr. Kitchen holds a bill of sale, you 
know. You can say whatever you have a mind to, to him, ma’am. 
We've nothing to do with that. Only we must carry out our 
instructions, you know. Ladies mostly don’t understand these 
things. You’d better let Mr. Furness know as soon as possible, 
ma’am.”” 

«Yes, dear mother,” whispered I in her ear, “father ought to be 
roused without delay.” 

“ Quite so, Miss. In fact, he—he must be told, sooner or later, 
you know,” said Joe Scott. 

I looked round the kitchen. The two women-servants stood 
helplessly whimpering and biting their fingers. At the open door 
appeared two or three heads, eagerly looking in. They darted out 
of sight on my directing my gaze towards them. I had recognised 
them as belonging to some of the farm labourers. 

“Ts there any one here,” said I, “ who will go to Dr. Hewson’s 
house, Mortlands, and carry a note for me as quickly as possible ?” 

Two voices answered, “‘ Me, Miss!”’ and the peeping heads re- 
appeared. The messenger I chose was a cow-boy, a lad of fourteen, 
swift of foot, as I knew, and acquainted with my grandfather’s house. 
I scrawled a couple of lines, imploring grandfather to come to us 
at once, and watched the lad set off with my note at the full speed of 
his long uncouth legs. Mother had followed me into the sitting- 
room, whither I had run to write, and stood there now, with her 
hands pressed to her forehead. Writing the note and sending it 
off had taken little more than a couple of minutes, 

“Darling mother,” said I, “father must be awakened. Shall I 
doit? Shall I go to him for you?” 

She took her hands from her head quickly, and then passed them 
once or twice over her brows, pressing down her closed eyelids. 

‘‘No, Anne,” she said, speaking hurriedly, like one who cannot 
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brook an instant’s delay, and yet not moving from the spot where 
she stood. ‘No, no,my child! I must do it. I must tell him. 
He will bear it better from me.” 

I waited an instant or two, expecting to see her go. Finding she 
still did not move, I again offered to go in her stead. 

She made two or three quick steps towards the door, and then 
suddenly stopped, and burst out into silent, bitter weeping. 

“ Dearest, darling mother! let me go. I am stronger than you. 
I will tell father.” 

“No, no!” she said, trying to restrain the tears that streamed 
down her cheeks. “It is not that. I will tell him. But— 
oh, Anne—this will break his heart ! ” 

Then she went quickly out of the room, and I heard her step 
ascending the staircase. 

I stood at the window and looked out on the garden beds that my 
eyes had rested on so many thousand times. It was a beautiful 
autumn day. The distant woods had a thin veil of silver vapour 
softening their variegated tints. But overhead the sky was clear, 
and the sun shone brightly. All was peace and silence. Only the 
low of cattle came up from the river-side meadows now and then, 
with a tone by distance made not unmusical. 

But to me all was loathsome,—the silence as the sound, the sun- 
shine as the shade, the very perfume of the flowers. 

To a sick palate no savour is delicious; and my soul was sick. 
All my senses seemed turned into instruments of pain, instead of 
pleasure. I could not cry: I could do nothing but stand as if I had 
lost all power to move, miserably waiting for mother to return, and 
feeling sore in every nerve. 

Presently she did return, after an absence which really had been 
brief, although in passing the minutes had seemed to me almost 
unbearably lengthened out. 

“What does he say? How did he—how did he bear it, dear ?”’ 

“He said only a word or two, kissed me, and bade me go down 
to the men and tell them he would be ready directly.” 

“Then he was calmer than you had feared ? ” 

“He was calm; but, oh! there was an awful look in his face. A 
look almost like—like one insane !”’ added mother, after a long pause, 
and in a horrified whisper. And a strong shudder shook her from 
head to foot. I clasped her tightly in my arms. I could not speak. 
She had suddenly touched on a secret fear which I had tried to hide 
even from myself. Without another word she left me, and went to 
the kitchen to give the men my father’s message ; and I remained 
still standing at the window as before. 

“ What’s that ?” 

I found myself uttering the words aloud, in a half-whisper, whilst 
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my heart throbbed with a rapidity that was agonising. I had been 
startled by a sound that seemed to make every fibre in my body 
quiver—the report of a pistol. 

Something rushed along the passage, and passed the open door. 
I saw a fluttering garment and the vision of a white set face, with 
wide staring eyes. It was my mother’s face. She flew up the stairs 
with a swiftness that was awful, superhuman. Others followed her 
quickly ; but she outstripped them as a winged creature might. 
There was a second’s pause, and then—O my God! the agony of that 
sound! Shriek upon shriek pierced the ear, like stab upon stab of a 
sharp, cruel sword. I mounted the stairs in a sort of frenzy, un- 
conscious of my footsteps, as if a great wind had taken me and 
whirled me upwards. 

There was a crowd of people in the room already—the servants, 
some of the farm-labourers, and the two men who had come on 
Matthew Kitchen’s errand. I could not see my mother, but those 
dreadful shrieks continued. Two or three women had gathered 
about her; the others surrounded the bed. When they became 
aware that I was among them, some of the men cried out to me 
to go away, that was no place for me. The man named Scott even 
took me by the arm to lead me from the room, but I struggled and 
resisted. ; 

“Mother! mother! Let me go to mother!” I remember cry- 
ing out those words over and over again. I was trembling so 
convulsively that my teeth chattered in my head ; but I still struggled 
to reach my mother. In the movement thus caused among them 
the crowd of people round the bed parted, and I saw 

‘No; even now I cannot write it ; I cannot think of it. My hand 
is cold; my fingers quiver. All the anguish comes back again; all 
the old scars throb and ache. I see my mother’s form flung, with 
wild hair, across the bed; the women struggling to raise her, to 
drag her back; her clenched hands clutching at the coverlet. I 
see an awful stain slowly spreading, creeping, winding horribly 
along the floor. I see a ghastly heap upon the bed; then all is red 
before my eyes; my ears are full of a roaring sound like the surging 
of the sea ; the ground rocks and heaves and sinks from under me, 
and I plunge down, down, into a black gulf of unconsciousness. 


Cuarrer XL. 


Anorner “ painting on the wall” of one of those secret chambers in 
the brain which preserve their memories with such diverse and 
capricious degrees of vividness,—another picture out of my past life, 
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grows distinct to the mind’s eye, as I sit musing at my desk. 
Memory, as one who carries a flickering torch, flits from spot to 
spot, and holds her light now here, now there, illuminating the 
long-unseen pictures with scant, wandering rays. But at length 
she pauses, and stands still before one special scene; and the flame 
of the torch grows steady, and the picture clear. 

A cold white world. A dove-coloured sky fretted with the black 
tracery of some delicate branches whence the snow has melted, 
although on the ground it is still lying in a smooth sheet that wraps 
the earth softly, and rounds every outline that it covers, giving 
even the angular garden-seat a new aspect. On the surface of the 
snow many tracks made by tiny claws, and one bold robin nimbly 
pecking at some bread-crumbs that look a dark stone-colour by con- 
trast with the dazzling white they lie on, and affronting with his 
confident red breast and black-diamond eyes the perilous observa- 
tion of two watchful bipeds at a window. A tall window that opens 
to the ground, and whose bright panes reflect to the watchful eyes 
which the robin braves so jauntily, ruby gleams and flashes of 
fire-light. In the air, that snow-silence which precedes a fall; for 
the dove-coloured sky is brooding softly, and there are furled-up 
folds of cloud with pale-lined edges, whence the feathery flakes will 
float earthward by-and-by. 

Within the room whose window opens to the ground are three 
persons. Two, a young woman and a little child, are watching 
the robin. On a sofa drawn near to the blazing fire lies a figure 
covered with a crimson shawl. One arm is thrown outside the 
shawl, and is clad in black. A pale face with grey softly-waving 
hair is relieved against a cushion covered with damask, that once was 
red, but has now faded into a sombre brownish tint. It has been 
mellowed by time, as the colours of everything in the room seem 
to have been—of the Turkey carpet, the curtains, the morocco- 
covered chairs, and the shining, almost black, surface of the maho- 
gany table. The face on the pillow is very wan and thin. The 
eyelids are closed, and surrounded by dark hollows; the slightly- 
parted lips drawn down at the corners, and the forehead is marked 
by strong wrinkles. The lines on the forehead are mostly hori- 
zontal, and are strongest above the eye-brows, giving a peculiar 
expression of painful weariness to the whole countenance. A 
dog lies stretched on the hearth-rug. His shaggy hair covers 
his eyes; but he blinks from beneath it with a half-sleepy, half- 
watchful glance directed towards the figure on the sofa. Within 
the room is absolute silence. Without there is silence also, as I have 
said, save for the faint sound of bells chiming from a distant belfry ; 
—musical, melancholy bells, whose tones are dear and familiar to 
me, and float through all my memories of the place wherein now I 
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am listening to them. ForI am at Mortlands, and the bells are 
pealing to church, and it is Christmas morning. 

Presently Mrs. Abram steals into the room, dressed in a new black 
bombazine gown, the dye of which sends forth an odour more 
powerful than pleasant. She has on a black straw bonnet, and 
a black merino shawl embroidered at the corners with stiff groups of 
flowers worked in black silk. The two flat loops of hair lie on her 
forehead as of old. She is altogether very little altered within my 
knowledge of her. To-day she is attired in her best, and her hands 
are covered with black woollen gloves, the touch of which has the 
property of setting my teeth strongly on edge—as I remember was 
the case even from my childish days, when my sensitive little finger- 
nails used to be ruthlessly brought in contact with the interior of 
woollen mufflers. 

Moreover, to shield her hands from the December cold, Mrs. 
Abram wears a muff of her own manufacture; a knitted muff of 
white worsted, with dots of black worsted scattered over its surface. 
Imitation ermine, Mrs. Abram calls this fabric. 

“Ts Jane ready ?” asks Mrs. Abram in a low voice, approaching 
the child at the window; whereupon Jane turns round with her 
finger on her lip, and a frown of warning severity on her brow, and 
hisses out, “ Hus-s-s!” and points to the figure on the sofa, and 
shakes her absurd little head with solemnity. 

“Oh, I won’t wake her, love,” answers Mrs. Abram; lowering her 
voice, however, still more than at first. ‘Is Jane ready to come to 
church with me ? ” 

Jane is ready. She is enveloped in warm knitted garments, 
wherein it is not difficult to recognise Mrs. Abram’s style and touch. 
There is more of the imitation ermine about the little red jacket 
she wears. Her tiny legs are encased in white ribbed stockings of 
the softest lambs’-wool. She has a muff like Mrs. Abram’s tied 
round her middle by a cord and tassel,—(how I remember my own 
inaccessible pocket-handkerchief, as I behold this arrangement !)— 
and wears a little bonnet with a net frill inside it, framing her face ; 
and the net frill is adorned with many bows of narrow blue satin 
ribbon. Well and warmly clad is little Jane from top to toe. And 
there are no patches on the small leather shoes she is noiselessly 
tapping one against the other. 

“Are you not going, Anne, love?” asks Mrs. Abram, so inarti- 
culately that I rather guess at her words than hear them; for she 
keeps her mouth half-open while she speaks them. 

“No; I will stay with mother. Grandfather was sent for, just 
now, to poor old Betsy Lee. They say she is dying, poor old soul. 
I don’t know when he will be able to get back. So I will stay with 
mother.” 
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“ Don’t whisper ; I am not asleep,” says a faint voice from the 
sofa. Mother opens her eyes and looks at us all for a moment, then 
closes them again and gives a long quivering sigh. 

‘Does your head ache, dear mother?” I ask, bending over her. 

“Not ache, no, But there is such a weight onit. You see I 
can’t bear 

She points, with a little feeble motion, to a widow’s cap that lies 
on the pillow beside her head. She has tried to wear it constantly. 
But there are many times when the crape is too heavy a burthen for 
her weary brain, and she is forced to leave her hair, still softly 
waving but now quite grey, uncovered. But she will always 
have the cap at hand. She will never entirely relinquish it. 
Grandfather has once triéd to persuade her to give it up; but he 
never repeated the attempt. He said to me, after having made it, 
‘“‘ How every year that passes over my head teaches me toleration! 
Iam ashamed to think, little Nancy, how often I have been too 
hard on the poor women that cling to that superstitious bit of crape 
head-gear. I judged them with my head, and not with my heart.” 

Mrs. Abram and little Jane go away together to church. As they 
are disappearing through the doorway, mother says, without opening 
her eyes, “‘ Pray for me!” and turns her head on the pillow away 
from the light. 

Roger Bacon has sat up on his haunches to watch little Jane’s 
departure; has perceived—by what means I know not, but I am 
sure of the fact—that on this morning it behoves him to make no 
attempt to accompany her, and when the door is fairly closed behind 
her, lies down again luxuriously in the shine of the fire. 

Silence again. Perfect silence, for now even the distant bells have 
ceased. I sit down on a low stool by the hearth, my favourite 
seat, and one I always occupy when grandfather is not present. He 
does not love to see me in that place. It reminds him too vividly of 
a certain autumn evening, long ago, when he saw two young heads, 
one dark, the other golden-fair, side by side in the light of the red 
flame upon that very hearth. Grandfather has never told me this ; 
but I know it. 

As I sit there alone to all intents—for mother, if she be not sleep- 
ing, feigns to sleep, in order that I may not talk to her—I look back 
musingly on the past three months. My musings follow no constant 
course, but they all tend backward, although ever and anon leaping 
from one point to another, and leaving a gap between; or, on the 
other hand, lingering wistfully around some sunnier spot, unweariedly 
going over its minutest details. 

Let me gather up somewhat the strands that make the thread of 
my narrative, since that awful day which I cannot yet bear to write 
of—and it lies long years behind me; but from which, on that 
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Christmas morning, all my thoughts started and fled away, like a 
flock of terrified birds. No! Let my retrospective musings be what 
they might, there was a point—the grim entrance to that black 
valley of the shadow of death—at which the spirit stopped shudder- 
ing, as one shudders who, with averted head, passes some scene of 
remembered horror, shutting eyes and ears lest the recollection, 
which is not dead but sleepeth at the bottom of his heart, should 
wake and stir, and cry aloud, and pierce him with new agony. 

We were brought to Mortlands. After our arrival there, my 
mother lay three weeks in an illness which threatened her life. Great 
part of the time was passed in alternations of delirium, with terrible 
periods of consciousness and memory, during which she cried almost 
incessantly. At last the fever left her ;—left her as colourless and 
nearly as lifeless as the ashes of a burnt-out fire. Grandfather 
heaved a long breath one day at her bedside, and turning to me, 
whispered, “She will live!” I had scarcely realised until then how 
near we had been to losing her. 

Then, when the peril had ceased, I began to look around and con- 
template our position. During the worst time of mother’s illness, 
neither grandfather nor I had, as it were, lifted our eyes from her. 
I do not believe that any inmate of the house had thought much 
about anything outside the four walls of her sick-room. Only when 
she began to get better had we leisure to remember that there was a 
busy moving world without, and that we too, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, were being carried onward “in earth’s diurnal course.” 

We were quite penniless. There was nothing in the world that 
we could call our own. Grandfather, as soon as we could speak 
together on the subject, made me understand that his home must 
thenceforward be our home. He had nearly relinquished all lucra- 
tive practice of his profession, attending chiefly poor patients from 
whom he would take no fee. But now, he said, he meant to resume 
his practice. ‘That is,” he said, “if it will resume me. When 
a man falls out of his place in the ranks, the gap he leaves is quickly 
closed up. There is enough, not much but enough, for us all to 
live on as it is. Whatever I earn will be put by for you, after I am 
gone, because when Lucy ”—he broke off and put his hand over his 
eyes for a moment; then resumed—“ because, some three or four- 
and-twenty years ago, I sank the greater part of what I possessed in 
an annuity. There is a little pittance secured to poor Judith, and 
there is this house and garden.” 

He went on planning what he would do, and what immediate steps 
he would take, to obtain active employment in his profession. He 
was now close upon seventy years old; but I thought as I looked at 
him that I had rarely seen a face and figure more instinct with 
vivacity and energy than his. His eyes shone with a radiance that 
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seemed to warm one’s heart. I thought him very noble and 
admirable in his courage, and hopefulness, and contempt of his own 
ease, the dear, unselfish, fine-natured old man. 

Mother was not spoken to about his plans. It was long before she 
could bear the sound of any voice but his or mine; and if we uttered 
a word of tenderness, or said anything beyond the merest bald 
commonplaces which were necessary in daily intercourse, she would 
go off into convulsive hysterical fits of weeping which entirely 
prostrated her strength. When she began slowly to get better, 
it befel that poor Mrs. Abram grew to be a sort of comfort to her. 
Mrs. Abram was quiet, and melancholy, and dull. Very willing to 
be talked to, not unwilling to talk, and equally willing to sit by 
mother’s bedside or sofa knitting away in silence. She had been 
warned so strenuously and severely as to frighten her into implicit 
obedience, not to broach any of her peculiarly lugubrious religious 
views to my mother. When speech on this subject was forbidden 
her, very few topics remained for the exercise of her loquacity, which 
in truth was never excessive. One topic, however, she had, my 
grandfather’s goodness. His perfections, his learning, and his 
talents were an unfailing theme with poor Judith. And to her 
sincere, if unskilful praises, mother would endure to listen by the 
hour together. Often, it is most likely, her thoughts wandered away 
far enough from the present. But Mrs. Abram had no idea of 
taking offence at any manifestations of inattention. She was so 
thoroughly humble-minded, that she was grateful for being admitted 
to mother’s companionship on any terms. 

Mother could say things to her which it would have overcome her 
to say to me or to grandfather. For instance, as soon as she was 
able to be moved from her bed to a couch in the dining-room, and 
had put on the black garments provided for her, she commissioned 
Mrs. Abram to get her a widow’s cap. Mrs. Abram faithfully ful- 
filled her trust. And grandfather and I, understanding that mother 
desired not to be spoken to on the subject, made no remark when we 
first saw her in that dreary head-gear. Afterwards, as I have said, 
grandfather tried once, but once only, to dissuade her from wear- . 
ing it. 

There was another person whose society mother gradually came to 
endure, and even to take something like pleasure in. This was little 
Jane Arkwright. 

When the misfortunes I have formerly mentioned fell upon Mr. 
Arkwright—the execution in his house, the sale of his scanty fur- 
niture, and the turning into the street of himself, his wife, and 
children—he found kindness in more than one direction. The five 
children were sheltered at Mortlands. He and his wife were press- 
ingly invited by Alice Kitchen and her father to take up their abode 
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for a time in the tiny house in Burton’s Gardens. Alice was just 
about to be married, and her father was to leave Horsingham for 
Brookfield immediately after the wedding. But for the few days 
that remained of their occupancy of the house, Alice begged the 
Arkwrights to come and stay there. ‘“ Until they could turn them- 
selves round,” as she phrased it. Mr. Arkwright was at first 
unwilling to accept this offer, fearing to cause ill-feeling between 
Matthew Kitchen and his relations. ‘“ Our trouble is bad enough,” 
he had said in his gentle way. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that we should do 
anything to cause a family quarrel to grow out of it.” 

But Alice had energetically assured him that he need not fret 
himself about that; inasmuch as her brother was already estranged 
from her on account of her intended marriage, and was also deeply 
angered by the fact of his father’s leaving his workshop. In short, 
she persuaded him to accept her offer. ‘ You can come as lodgers 
of course, if you like it,” Alice had said in her blunt way. “ But if 
you'll put up with our ways for a few days without talk of pay, why 
you shall be as welcome as the flowers in May.” 

All this I learned from Mrs. Arkwright herself. As soon as I 
was able to see any one, she begged to be admitted to speak with me. 
She was powerfully affected. I never saw any one so overcome. 
She tried to say a few words about the calamity that had fallen on 
us; and then she attempted to ask forgiveness for the harsh words 
she had spoken in her own misery and wrath. “If your mother 
would see me, I’d go down on my knees to her to beg her to forgive 
me. I little thought when I spoke as I did—oh, Miss Furness! if 
you knew how bitterly I have repented my angry words you would 
feel for me; and they did not come from the bottom of my heart 
either. But there’s one pardon I shall never get in this world x“ 
and Mrs. Arkwright fell to weeping silently, and with strong gasps, 
more like the weeping of a man than a woman. 

After awhile I was able to tell her that the pardon she spoke of 
had been freely granted to her. ‘ He knew how misfortune puts 
bitter words into men’s mouths, and he never blamed you, never.” 

She caught my hand and squeezed it so hard that she hurt me. 
“God bless you!” she said. ‘ You take a thorn out of my heart.” 

Then she told me how she had come to Mortlands every day, 
sometimes twice a day, to ask for my mother; and how thankful 
she and her husband had been to hear at length that she was 
recovering. Of their own affairs she had better accounts to give 
than could have been expected. Their prospects were brightening. 
People had been very kind, understanding that Mr. Arkwright had 
been hardly treated, and that he was an honourable man who desired 
to do his duty. His rector had expressed no intention of dismissing 
him from his curacy. 
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“«‘ Edwin had almost expected that,” said Mrs. Arkwright, “ because 
he says that his case was in a measure a scandal for the Church. But 
I don’t see how Christian people can look upon poverty as a scandal, 
if they read their New Testament.” 

“« At all events, Mr. Arkwright’s rector has not done so.” 

“No; he—oh, yes! he hus been very kind. He lectured Edwin 
a little, but—yes, we have met with a great deal of kindness.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Arkwright had taken the little house in Burton’s 
Gardens. It was very small, but the rent was low, and they took 
such portions of Mr. Kitchen’s furniture as he did not require in his 
new abode at Brookfield. He had consented to be paid for it by 
instalments. Sir Peter Bunny had made himself answerable for the 
schooling of the four elder children during the next six months. 
Several articles which Mrs. Arkwright peculiarly prized had been 
bought in at the sale on her behalf, and sent to her anonymously. 
But she knew, she said, whose hand had done them this kindness. It 
was Mr. Donald Ayrlie, God bless him! and he had even—think of 
that—sent little Jane the coral necklace. 

Mrs. Abram begged so hard that Jane might be allowed to remain 
yet awhile longer at Mortlands, that Mrs. Arkwright had been fain 
to consent. She was much softened in these days. And though it 
was plain that she suffered many a jealous pang in leaving her little 
one to the care of strangers who would pet and caress her, and whom 
she would learn to love, the poor woman endured them in silence. 

Thus little Jane was an inmate of Mortlands. We had feared that 
the sight of her, and the sound of her name, might distress my 
mother; for on an attempt I made (at Mrs. Arkwright’s urgent 
entreaty) to deliver a message from her to mother, begging to be 
allowed to see her, my mother fell into a violent hysterical fit, which 
so alarmed us that we did not dare to recur to the mention of the 
Arkwrights’ name afterwards. But in the course of two or three 
weeks, mother voluntarily spoke of them to Mrs. Abram. “ Tell 
Anne,” she said, “that I have no rancour in my heart against the 
woman. I had—God forgive me! But I have prayed and tried to 
east it out. He forgave her. He spoke of her to me on that—that 
last night. But I cannot see her. Some day it may be; but now I 
feel as though the sound of her voice would kill me.” 

Therefore, for some time, little Jane was carefully kept out of 
mother’s sight. The little creature herself was so impressed with 
awe, and compassion for the “sick lady,” as she called her, and so 
conscious that for some mysterious reason she must on no account 
intrude into her presence, that when she heard the slow feeble foot- 
steps which announced the invalid’s descent down the stairs, she 
would noiselessly steal away and hide herself; and once, after a long 
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search, we found her sitting on the grass in a secluded corner of the 
garden, with her little pinafore over her head and face. 

But by degrees we found that my mother was aware of the child’s 
presence in the house, and she asked to see her; and gradually quite 
a friendship arose between them. Little Jane admired and idolised 
my mother, much as Mrs. Abram admired and idolised her. Mother 
was always gentle with the child. I think she had some feeling 
which prompted her to force herself to endure Jane’s presence, as a 
sort of expiation for her refusal to see Jane’s mother; but she was 
never affectionate, still less caressing, in her ways with her. Never- 
theless, little Jane would sit for hours as quiet as a mouse gazing up 
into mother’s face with her solemn grey eyes, quite content to be 
allowed to remain by her side unnoticed. 

And so our lives glided away with a sober sadness, but yet with 
growing peace; as river waters that have escaped, all torn and tor- 
mented and foaming, from the jagged rocks of a cataract, flow onward 
towards the great sea, still shuddering from the awful shock; and 
with whirling eddies here and there, and wildly-scattered foam-flakes 
on their surface, which tell of the mad turmoil, the horrible roar of 
the rapids they have passed. 


Cuartrer XLI. 


WHEN my mother began to be able to walk out into the garden, 
with the assistance of an arm to lean on—for she was weaker than an 
infant—grandfather said that she ought to go away to the sea-side 
for a while. There were sea-side places which were frequented by 
invalids even in the winter time ; and the air of one of these places 
would be at once milder and more invigorating than that of Mort- 
lands. He would go with her, and see her settled in some quiet 
lodging. And she should have either Keturah or Eliza to remain 
with her during the whole time of her stay. Mother chose Eliza, 
She rather shrank from Keturah, although that good creature was 
thoroughly devoted to her. But I believe mother could not get over 
certain sharp speeches Keturah had been in the habit of making, 
long ago, to the effect that Miss Lucy might have done better ; 
and that she didn’t consider that anybody in the world was too good 
for “ master’s daughter.” No slight, or taunt, or insult to herself, 
could have affected her like the least disparagement of my father. 
If she had been happy, she would have thought no more of Keturah’s 
words ; in truth, they sprang from no worse feeling than the old 
servant’s jealous pride in, and fondness for, her master’s only child. 
But in her deep affliction, and in the peculiar anguish (far beyond 
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that of most bereaved wives) which attended the circumstances of 
it, trifles became magnified, and passing annoyances intensified into 
serious pain. 

I was to stay at Mortlands. Firstly, my health required no such 
change as was necessary for my mother. Secondly, the increased 
expense of my accompanying her was a burthen I was most averse to 
putting on my grandfather’s already heavily-laden shoulders. Thirdly, 
I knew, although he said no word to that effect, that it would be 
some comfort for grandfather to have me with him at Mortlands 
when he should have returned from taking mother to the sea. His 
house was very lonely now, since Donald had gone away. 

As for mother, she expressed no desire to have me with her. Her 
absence would be short; and it was well that I should stay with 
grandfather, she said. She was very passive and listless, save on a 
few points. The fact was, her strength to suffer as well as to enjoy 
was nearly exhausted. Grandfather, however, had great hopes that 
the projected change would do her good. 

“T should like to remain, and watch her progress day by day,” he 
said; “but it is not absolutely necessary. And I ought not to be 
absent from Horsingham longer than I must.” 

He had already secured a few patients of the paying class. And 
had girt himself up to this work with a vigour and resolution which 
filled me with ever new admiration. 

The night before he and mother went away I sat up late with him, 
talking. For the first time he spoke to me of Donald. I have said 
that during the worst time of my mother’s illness we had neither of 
us looked beyond the walls of her sick-room. Now grandfather 
opened his heart to me. 

He had always, he said, had a hope and a plan of marrying me to 
Donald, even from the days when we had been children together. 
It had failed, as such plans mostly did fail. Well, thank heaven, 
he had not made or meddled importunately between us. Nor had he 
ever breathed a hint to Donald more than to me, of the hope now 
frustrated. 

I hid my face on his knees and cried. ‘Oh, grandfather,” I said, 
scarcely knowing why I said it—the words seemed to fall involun- 
tarily from my lips—“ it is better for him as it is. But it is for you 
Iam sorry. I have cost you the companionship, that was so dear to 
you, of your old friend’s son. I wish I had not been such a disap- 
pointment to you.” 

“ Not altogether a disappointment, little Nancy,” said my grand- 
father, stroking my hair as he had used to do when I was a child, 
and smiling a little. 

“ But, grandfather, I do think it was not right of Dcnald to leave 
youashe did. After all you had done for him!” 
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“T have had a letter from him.” 

“ A letter from Donald ?” 

“Yes; it came at a moment when I had no thoughts to spare from 
my poor suffering Lucy. But I was looking it over again this morn- 
ing, and, on the whole, I can’t be angry with Donald, though he 
was rash.” 

“T can scarcely fancy Donald being rash.” 

“Can you not? A most impetuous nature, little Nancy, especially 
where his affections are concerned. Gentle withal, and not greatly 
demonstrative. Ah! well, he did not mean to desert his old 
friend altogether. He speaks of coming back at some future day, 
when he feels himself able to see the old place with more calmness, 
and when——” 

Grandfather made so long a pause that I repeated, interrogatively, 
« And when?” 

“ When Anne is married, and gone away,” he says. 

There was a silence, which neither of us broke for a long time. At 
length grandfather resumed. 

“The letter was written two days after Donald’s arrival in Lon- 
don. He went straight to London.” 

“ Then he had not heard——-—”’. 

“ No, no,” said grandfather quickly. ‘No; he had heard nothing 
from Horsingham when he wrote. And he met with an adventure 
on his journey. He was robbed.” 

“ Robbed ? ” 

“ And at the house of an acquaintance of yours. At the Royal 
Oak public-house, near Diggleton’s End, on the London Road.” 

“ At Dodd’s house? Oh, poor man; how sorry he will be! He 
is such a steady honest fellow himself. Was the thief discovered ?” 

“No; it seems not. Donald, I fancy, would not delay his journey. 
He hurried on as best hecould. He does not give me the particulars 
of the case, except that he says the man on whom suspicion bears 
heavily, was a fellow who passed himself for a Methodist preacher. 
In all likelihood he was not one really. He must have had some dis- 
honest object in view, for he was regularly disguised: left a wig 
and some other things behind him at the Royal Oak. I believe that 
Dodd came here once or twice to try to speak to me, but I could not 
see him. It was during the time that your mother’s fever was at its 
height.” 

“ Has—has Donald given you no address where you can write to 
him ? ” 

“Yes; at one of the great London hospitals.” 

““When he has passed the necessary examinations to enable him 
to practice his profession, will he come back here to you, grand- 
father ?” 
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“So it was planned and hoped. But now, I should not like—I 
could scarcely urge him to do it.” 

I understood why but too well. It would have been impossible 
for grandfather to importune Donald to return to Mortlands now that 
I was there. If Donald had been rejected in the days before our utter 
calamity and ruin, it could not be that grandfather should urge him 
to come among us now. I felt this too; it could not be; but I was 
inexpressibly pained to feel it, for my grandfather’s sake. Yes, 
honestly and sincerely I protest from my heart there was at least no 
selfishness in my regret. If I could have purchased for my grand- 
father the happiness of Donald’s society at the cost of never more 
looking on Donald’s face myself, I would have done it then without 
a murmur. I faltered out some broken words to this effect; but 
grandfather took me in his arms, and soothed me tenderly, and 
said—I will not repeat all his words, for I well know that he beheld 
me, as it were, transfigured in the light of his own love and good- 
ness; but he said— 

« Anne, dear as Donald is to me, you are far, far dearer. No 
human being, not even your dear mother, holds the place in my 
heart that you hold. My beloved child, I have never summoned 
courage to say a word to you about the sacrifice you made—— 
There, there! cry, my child, if it eases your heart. These are not 
bitter tears. If I had been consulted about it beforehand I should have 
opposed your giving up your fortune. And you and your mother felt 
that, and therefore did not consult me. Yes, yes; I understand it 
all. But you were right, Anne. I should have been harder and 
more worldly, and less wise. Now the past holds that sacrifice safe 
for ever. It is yours, and cannot be taken from you. And what 
earthly compensation, what worldly ease and prosperity, could bring 
a balm to your heart now, like the consciousness that you did not 
hold back grudgingly, that you gave your utmost with a free, 
loving hand? God bless thee, child. I have said what it has been 
in my mind to say for some time past. And now go to rest and 
sleep.” 

The next morning my mother and grandfather and Eliza set off 
by the mail-coach for S——, a beautifully situated town on the sea- 
coast. It was a small place then, but has since grown year by year 
into an important fashionable watering: place. 

Keturah, Jane, and Mrs. Abram—I have placed them in the order 
of their relative importance in the household—were left with me at 
Mortlands. And a very secluded, nun-like, sort of life we four led 
in the old house together. 

For myself, I did not once leave its precincts during grandfather’s 
absence. I spent whole days in the garden despite the cold, raw, 
wintry weather, Keturah insisted that I should not sit out of doors 
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as I had been inclined to do, sensibly protesting that the notion was 
a quite crazy one, and that grandfather would think her as crazy as 
I was, if she permitted such imprudences. But I walked about the 
garden and shrubbery for hours; walked until I was fain to come 
indoors from pure weariness. And I found that the silence and the 
solitude and the air did me good, and soothed me inexpressibly. In 
the evenings I read whilst Mrs. Abram knitted, and little Jane 
gravely received instruction in the mysteries of words of two sylla- 
bles, or learned to work a sampler with coloured worsteds. Mrs. 
Abram gave the lesson without abandoning her knitting, which 
indeed she could do without looking at it. 

The sampler might have been the identical square of canvas on 
which my inexpert little fingers had been exercised so many years 
ago. It had the same queer patterns in brick-red and olive-green, 
ranged in two rows at the top as models to copy from. Also there 
were the letters of the alphabet, and the Roman and Arabic 
numerals. 

Little Jane was not indocile, and was, moreover, very deft and 
quick with those morsels of waxen fingers. She succeeded with the 
sampler far better than I had ever done, and was immensely proud 
of it. It was a sight to which I quite looked forward every evening 
to behold her grey eyes solemnly dilate, and her mouth compress itself 
severely lest the lips should part in a smile of exultation, and the 
delicate pink colour flush into her cheeks, as she slowly, after nearly 
every stitch, held out the wonderful sampler at arm’s length to gaze 
upon its beauties. This grave enthusiasm somewhat interfered with 
the progress of the work, of course: but it was finished at last; and 
the date, and Jane’s initials, J. L. A., worked in all the colours of 
the rainbow at the bottom of it. Her joy was speechless. She took the 
sampler to bed with her, and fell asleep with it on her pillow. Iam 
inclined to believe that life held no subsequent triumphs for little 
Jane so unalloyed as the completion of that piece of work. 

I was not deserted by my friends. But I had not as yet gained 
courage enough to see any of them. Lady Bunny had called fre- 
quently to inquire for my mother; had asked leave to send her a few 
bottles of some very fine old wine from Sir Peter’s cellars, “ wine,” 
as she said in a few words written in pencil on her visiting card and 
addressed to me, “that you can’t get for money in Horsingham ; do 
allow me the pleasure, my dear Miss Furness, it is considered so 
strengthening.” 

My old schoolmistress, Mrs. Lane, who had long ago made a com- 
petency and given up teaching, and whom we had quite lost sight of 
for many years, made daily journeys in her little pony carriage from 
the village where she lived, to ask with her own lips how Mrs. 
Furness was, and to hear the answer with her own ears. 
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The general feeling in the town was, I afterwards learned, one of 
unmixed sympathy with my mother. Even the tradespeople, who 
had lost all chance of recovering their money, showed kindness and 
compassion in various ways. 

And as to our kindred, I received a very unexpected letter from 
Mr. Cudberry the week before mother went away to the sea. I 
communicated its contents to grandfather, who agreed that we should 
say nothing about it to my mother for the present, and agreed with 
me also in the general sense of the answer which I should write to 
Uncle Cudberry. 

I give a faithful copy of his letter in the following chapter. 


Cuarter XLII. 


Woo.tine, Jan. 25th, 18—. 


“My pear ANNE, 

“You are now I hope well enough in mind and body to bring 
your mind to bear on what I have to say. I waited till such time as 
I thought your head would be clear a bit. And, not being muddle- 
headed by nature, I suppose it is clear by this. 

You and your mother gave up the marriage settlement of your own 


accords. You was of age, and I didn’t think well to refuse my con- 
sent, as you know. If I know it, says you, why does Uncle Cudberry 
go over the old track again? Fair and softly. I must take my 
time and say my say in my own way. Fair and softly goes far ina 
day. But as things have turned out I feel it’s a hard case for Doctor 
Hewson to have you and your mother on his hands at his time of 
life. And perhaps he may say, if Cudberry of Woolling had have 
held firm, my daughter and my daughter’s daughter wouldn’t now 
be depending on me for board and lodging. Not that he ever as 
said such a word to me or of me as I know of. But I put a case. 
Now this brings me to what I have got to say. If you will come and 
live at Woolling, and be as one of my own daughters, there’s a home 
for you as long as I last. After I’m gone my son Sam will be 
master, but your aunt Cudberry and you have always got on very 
comfortable together, and I dare say you could make it out still to 
be with her if Sam brings home a wife to Woolling. For I shan’t 
leave my wife dependent on Sam Cudberry. There’ll be a com- 
fortable maintenance for her during her lifetime. The girls each 
has their bit of money separate. By reason they will likely break 
up and go different ways when once I’m underground. Or they 
may get married. Any way they’ll be left so as they can steer clear 
of each other if they are so minded. Now there’s my offer, and 
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don’t say no ina hurry. Take your time. If you come to my house 
you'll be in every particular treated the same as the Miss Cudberrys 
of Woolling. You'll have the same allowance for your clothes as 
them. Neither more nor less. You’ll have the same liberty of going 
into Horsingham to see your mother and grandfather as my own 
daughters have. I expect every one in my house to understand that 
T am the master. But you have plenty of common sense and so have 
I, and I aint afraid that we should quarrel. Your aunt Cudberry 
has been afflicting herself a great deal as she couldn’t get to see 
your mother or you, and she bids me tell you that she did go to 
Mortlands several times, and you know she don’t often stir outside 
the garden-fence at Woolling. Why, I believe in the five-and-forty 
years we’ve been married she hasn’t been into Horsingham a score 
of times, and all told. But there was no getting to see you. And 
she hopes you’ve been told that she did come; so there’s your Aunt 
Cudberry’s message with her best love. Sam and his sisters—one or 
t’other of ’em—have been to your grandfather’s house every day. 
And I suppose you know it. But I don’t wonder at your not wanting 
to see them. Miss Cudberry has her merits, but she aint soft- 
mannered, and she’s apt to be trying when folks are not strong. But 
your Aunt Cudberry would dearly like to see you, Anne. She has 
been cut up terrible. She has, indeed. Her own sister’s own son! 
And she was very fond of George. I can tell you that for many 
weeks ours was a real house of mourning. Well, no more on that 
score, and I give you my word that you shan’t be worrited by any 
scenes or anything, if you'll let me bring your Aunt Cudberry down 
to see you—her and me; we won’t say anything about the girls till 
you’re more up to them. Now think of my offer. You know I’m 
not a romantic kind of aman. But I mean just what I say, neither 
more nor less. And I remain, 
“My dear Anne, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“S. CupBerry.” 


This letter was written in a small, cramped, but very legible hand, 
in crooked lines, on a very large sheet of paper. And it was sealed 
with a massive oval lump of red sealing-wax, bearing the impression 
of the Cudberry arms. I was greatly surprised at the offer con- 
tained in it. Knowing Mr. Cudberry as I did, it seemed to me a 
very wonderful thing that he should voluntarily offer to assume the 
responsibility of feeding, clothing, and housing a fourth young 
woman in his family. For he was always lamenting the cost of sup- 
porting the three daughters who had just claims on his care and his 
purse. I was not ungrateful. I was really touched by this proof of 
Uncle Cudberry’s regard. But I own that when it occurred to me 
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that it would be my duty to lighten my grandfather’s burthen by 
accepting this offer, I shrank very greatly from the prospect of pass- 
ing my life at Woolling. I thought, nay I was sure, that I would 
rather earn my bread by the labour of my hands, than become a 
member of the Cudberry household. But the point I had to consider 
was not by any means what I would rather do. And then it was 
easy to talk of earning my bread by the labour of my hands, but of 
what labour were my hands capable ? Where could I find employ- 
ment? The more I pondered the case the more clearly my conscience 
seemed to tell me that I had no right to refuse Uncle Cudberry’s 
offer. And I own once more that I grew very cowardly and faint- 
hearted, and tried to fend off the growing conviction. 

But when I showed the letter to grandfather, and talked it over 
with him, he speedily removed my scruples. 

“ Don’t, my dear child,” said he, “fall into the mistake of fancy- 
ing that a given course of action must be right simply because it is 
painful. Self-abnegation is as much a snare and a temptation to 
some natures as self-indulgence is to others. But let us try to keep 
as steady a balance as may be.” 

Then he talked with me at length on the subject, pointing out how 
much more useful I could be, and—he said this because he loved me 
so dearly, and his love made it true in some measure—how much 
more happiness I could give to others around me, by remaining at 
Mortlands, than by going to Woolling. I had once before, he 
reminded me, refused to desert my mother at a time when she needed 
a daughter’s tenderness and care far less than now. In brief, he 
persuaded me, not at all against my will, that the path of duty for 
me did not lie in the direction of Woolling. And we agreed together 
what manner of answer I should make to Uncle Cudberry. Also 
grandfather advised that I should not write at once. 

“ Mr. Cudberry bids you take your time,” he said, “ and it is due 
to him to let him see that you give his proposition some considera- 
tion. Write in a week.” 

Accordingly my letter to Woolling was despatched the day after 
mother and grandfather went away to § 

I wrote it as well as I knew how to write, and tried to make my 
words convey the real feeling of gratitude in my heart, and at the 
same time the firmness of my decision not to leave my grandfather’s 
home. But I was very dissatisfied with the letter, after all. I had 
written it over twice, thinking it now too hard, and now too weak, 
and at last I sent off the third copy, not because I thought it 
satisfactory, but because I despaired of doing any better. 

On the second day after the despatching of my letter, the Cud- 
berrys’ sociable drove up to the garden-gate at Mortlands. I 
had said in my letter that I should be very grateful to Aunt Cud- 
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berry if she would come and see me, and I added that I would see 
my cousins also, if they wished it. I thought, to say the honest 
truth, that I would take advantage of mother’s absence to get this first 
interview over. It must take place some time, and I was better able 
to endure whatever pain might be connected with it than mother 
was. The first meeting would be the most trying, of course. And I 
own that I had not implicit faith in Uncle Cudberry’s power to spare 
me any scenes, as he had undertaken to do. 

Mrs. Abram was with me when the Cudberrys’ visit was announced. 
She had a profound dread of my cousins, especially of Tilly (whom 
I do not think she had seen half a dozen times in her life), and 
would fairly have run away out of the room, if I had not begged her 
to remain. But I cannot say that her presence had any encouraging 
influence, or one that tended to tranquillise my nerves. 

Uncle and Aunt Cudberry came into the room first, and were fol- 
lowed by their three daughters. They were all dressed in deep 
mourning. I ought to have expected this, of course; but somehow 
the sight of their black garments gave me a strange shock, and con- 
trary to all my resolutions, and despite all my efforts, I burst out 
crying. 

I found myself, I don’t know how, in Aunt Cudberry’s arms. The 
poor woman hugged me close, and cried too, in a subdued, stealthy 
way, as if she were afraid of being seen. And she was altogether 
very quiet, and said only a broken word or two, ‘“‘ My dear child! 
My dear Anne! How are you, poor dear thing?” So that I soon 
grew composed, and did not again lose my self-possession. I am sure 
Aunt Cudberry had been lectured severely by her husband as to the 
necessity of behaving with tranquillity: indeed, she whispered to 
me in the course of the visit, that Mr. Cudberry had threatened to 
“march her off without an instant’s warning if she made a fuss.” 
Also the girls appeared to be under some severe kind of discipline, 
which certainly had the effect of making their demeanour more quiet, 
if not less eccentric, than usual. 

They shook hands with me, and kissed my cheek in rotation, each 
saying, one after the other, “ Well, Anne!”’ And then they all sat 
down in a row on the sofa and stared at me, save when they chanced 
to catch their father’s eye. He passed them in review every now and 
then ; and when they perceived this, they looked out of the window 
—only to look at me again, however, so soon as he released them 
from his glance. 

By-and-by, Aunt Cudberry asked for my mother, and was curious 
to have all the particulars of her journey, asking how much it cost to 
go to S ; what I thought she would pay for a lodging ; whether 
provisions were much dearer there than in the country, and so 
forth. To all which questions I made the best answers I could. 
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The girls, meanwhile, having I suppose somewhat slaked their 
curiosity regarding my appearance, had bestowed a good deal of 
attention on Mrs. Abram. With her, they were not under any awe 
of their father’s displeasure, and they scrupled not to say what they 
pleased to her. Tilly had a rooted idea that Mrs, Abram was little 
removed from an idiot. The old story, which I had heard from the 
servants when a child, of her having once been in an asylum, had 
doubtless reached Tilly’s ears by the same channel. She regarded the 
unconscious Mrs. Abram with an expression of mingled repug- 
nance and compassion, made audible remarks about her to Henny 
and Clemmy as coolly as though she had been deaf, and talked to 
her with laborious distinctness, at the same time repeating the lead- 
ing word of her phrase several times in a loud threatening voice, 
such as I have heard used in teaching a dog some difficult trick. 

Of the cause of Miss Cudberry’s peculiar manner towards her, Mrs. 
Abram fortunately had not the remotest idea. But it served to alarm 
and disconcert her terribly. 

“Do you ever go out into Horsingham, Mrs. Abram?” asked 
Henrietta, looking at her sharply with her head on one side. 

“Into Horsingham ? Oh I—well I sometimes a 

“Town, you know,” interrupted Tilly; ‘shops, streets. Streets. 
Ever go into the streets, eh?” 

“Not much into the streets, love—I mean Miss—a—a—Miss 
Cudberry.” 

“Ah! They don’t trust her much by herself in the streets, you 
see,’ announced Tilly to her sisters. Then turning to poor Judith, 
“You walk in the garden, I suppose? Out there. Garden, where 
the flowers grow.” 

‘“‘ Not many flowers there, love—a—a—I ask pardon if I’m too 
familiar. It isn’t the season for flowers now,” observed Mrs. Abram 
feebly. 

Tilly stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth, apparently to prevent 
an explosion of laughter at the imbecility of this remark. 

“Well, but that isn’t silly,” said Clemmy in a half whisper to her 
eldest sister, ‘ because this is not the season for flowers, you know, 
after all.” 

“La, Clementina, that’s you all over!” retorted Henrietta in her 
waspish way. ‘ How can you be such a goose? I do believe you 
scarcely know whether people have their senses or whether they 
haven’t. It don’t seem to make much difference to you!” 

“ You think a great deal of the old gentleman, don’t you?” said 
Clementina in a somewhat less aggressive tone than her sisters. 

This was an unfortunate phrase, inasmuch as it was habitually 
used by Keturah to designate the evil spirit whose snares occupied 
so large a share of poor Judith’s thoughts. And in the confusion of 
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mind to which she had been reduced, she did not for the moment 
conceive that Clementina’s phrase referred to any other and less 
terrible old gentleman, and was dismayed and bewildered by the 
question accordingly. : 

Clementina, on her side, was a good deal amazed at the result of 
her words; for Mrs. Abram remained with dropped jaw and raised 
hands, staring at her. 

“You know who I mean, don’t you?” asked Clemmy, returning 
the stare with interest. 

I came to Mrs. Abram’s rescue, for she was by this time almost 
reduced to tears. 

“Clementina says you are very fond of my grandfather, Mrs. 
Abram ; and I can undertake to answer that question. Dr. Hewson 
has no more devoted friend than his sister-in-law,” said I speaking 
across the room, and with some little emphasis. 

My interposition had the effect of causing instantaneous silence 
among the Misses Cudberry ; and Judith, with an imploring glance 
at me, took the opportunity of the young ladies’ attention being 
attracted away from herself to slip timidly out of the room. 

As soon as she was gone, Mr. Cudberry rose and placed himself 
with his back to the fire, so as to get us all within his range of vision. 
And after a short pause, during which he surveyed his wife, his 
daughters, and me, with an inscrutable face, he thus spoke : 

“ Now, Anne Furness, I got your letter. “Iwarn’t a bad letter, 
nor yet it warn’t altogether a good, because it answered my offer the 
wrong way. Now, I made up my mind to give you another chance, 
and I had a word to say as I thought might be well to say before my 
daughters ; so as there should be no mistake, you understand, but 
everything clear and plain between us.” 

Here he turned his wooden visage towards his daughters, who 
bridled, and tightened their lips a little, but said nothing. 

Mr. Cudberry proceeded with his usual slow deliberation : 

“Tt may be as you think you wouldn’t be treated quite kind at 
Woolling, not in the way of victuals, or that, but—in—in—in the 
way of—being jawed at, in short; or envied, or——” 

“Envied, pa!” screamed Tilly in irrepressible indignation. ‘Now 
that I will net stand!” 

“Steady, Miss Cudberry,” said her father, without any display of 
emotion whatever. ‘ You stick to your agreement, and I’ll stick to 
mine.” 

“There was nothing about envying in our agreement, pa; and 
I wonder at you making such an accusation against your own 
daughters.” 

“ Specially when there’s nothing to envy,” put in Henrietta. 

“La, there now, my dears, don’t ye put yourselves out, poor 
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things!” said Aunt Cudberry, squeezing my hand furtively, and 
addressing her daughters in a deprecating tone. 

“Now, if you have any notions of that sort, Miss Anne,” proceeded 
Mr. Cudberry, quite ignoring the little interruption, “I can tell 
you as you needn’t have’em. Me and my daughters understand 
one another very well. I’ve told ’em as you’re coming to Woolling 
won’t make a brass farthing of difference to them. They’ll have 
their allowances same as usual. I shan’t leave you anything in my 
will. My will ’ll stand as ’tis, unless I'm put out, and made to alter 
it, which I should be uncommon sorry to have to do.” 

A blank look came over the faces of his daughters at these words, 
and an awful stillness fell upon them. 

‘So, therefore,” said Mr. Cudberry, winding up his address, “I 
now make you the offer once more of coming to Woolling, and being 
as one of us, without fear of any unkindness, or sharp words, or envy. 
No envy shall be shown towards you in my house, so long as I’m 
master in it.’”’ There came a sparkle into his black eyes at each 
repetition of the word “envy,” which he uttered with a kind of 
dogged enjoyment that was very characteristic of the man. 

As if acting by preconcerted arrangement, the three Misses Cud- 
berry rose from their chairs at this point, and said, ‘“* We hope 
you will come, Anne,” one sister uttering the words after the other, 
beginning, as of right, with Miss Cudberry. And each, as she spoke, 
kept her eyes fixed on her father. 

“Do ’ee, my dear!” said Mrs. Cudberry humbly, and gave my 
hand another furtive squeeze. 

I could but repeat my former refusal. But I tried to tell Uncle 
Cudberry how grateful I was for his proffered kindness. I assured 
him that, among my motives for not accepting it, there had not been 
any fear of meeting with unkindness at Woolling. And then I said 
a word or two to my aunt and cousins, thanking them also for being 
willing to receive me among them. 

The relief expressed in the faces of the three girls, when I made 
it plain that I preferred to remain where I was, was unmistakable ; 
and though not very flattering to me, was, I reflected, natural 
enough. I had never been on cordial terms with them ; and despite 
my best endeavours, I should infallibly have proved an element of 
discord in the Woolling household. 

Perhaps Uncle Cudberry also was relieved at heart by my refusal, 
although he let no such indication appear in his countenance or 
demeanour. They all took their departure in a short time, and 
before they went, I had promised to spend a day at Woolling at the 
end of the week. I was averse to doing so, but I could not refuse 
Mr. Cudberry’s request. 

That evening, when we had been sitting at work by the fire-side 
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for some time, Mrs. Abram raised her head after an interval of 
silence, and said, “ Anne, you won’t be angry, love, at what I’m 
going to say ?” 

“Angry? Surely not angry at anything you say, Mrs. Abram.” 

“Well, love, I Don’t you think there’s something very 
queer about the eldest Miss Cudberry ?” 

‘She is undoubtedly eccentric.” 

“Oh yes, love.” 

There was another pause of considerable duration. Then Mrs. 
Abram resumed :— 

“ But I don’t mean exactly that, love. I——— You’re sure you 
won't be angry ?” 

I shook my head, and smiled at her. 

“ Well, then, love” —and here Mrs. Abram dropped her voice to 
2 mysterious whisper, and put her finger to her forehead—“ to-day, 
once or twice, I did fancy that—that she was not quite right in ber 


head.” 


Cuaprer XLIITI. 


BrrorE my grandfather’s return from the sea-side, I had a visit from 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodd. Strictly speaking, their visit was to Keturah, who 
had invited them to drink tea with her. And mighty preparations 
she made in the way of pastry for the repast; for this was a solemn 
occasion, a bridal entertainment ; for although Alice had now been 
married nearly four months, she had not yet paid a visit to her old 
friend Keturah. Mortlands had been no place for feasting and 
making merry in during that drear time when my mother lay 
struggling for life, and the shadow of an awful affliction brooded 
blackly over us. 

But the world must go on. Grass and flowers will cover the 
traces of death and disaster. We could not expect all around us to 
be darkened by our eclipse. So when Keturah, with some hesitation, 
asked me whether I thought the Master or Mrs. Furness—she never 
called my mother Miss Lucy now—would have any feeling against 
her (Keturah) inviting the Dodds to a quiet cup of teu some day, I 
cheerfully answered that I was sure they would have no objection 
to such a sober festival being holden in the kitchen at Mortlands. 
And Keturah appeared relieved by the readiness of my reply. 

Alice and her husband arrived about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and came, as they said, to pay their respects to me before going into 
the kitchen. 

Alice looked as buxom, and bonny, and blithe a landlady of a way- 
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side inn as one could desire to see. But I observed immediately that 
she wore none of the wedding finery, which she might have been 
expected to put on, on the occasion. No gay ribbon, or artificial 
flower brightened her attire. She wore a grey stuff gown, with a 
little black silk handkerchief passed under her collar, and pinned at 
her throat. This was the more striking in Alice, inasmuch as she 
had always loved bright colours, from the days of the blue bead 
necklace she had been fond of wearing as a girl. Dodd, too, although 
otherwise dressed in his ordinary attire, had a narrow band of black 
crape round his shining new hat. 

And, when I noticed these things, there rose such a lump in my 
throat, and such a dimness before my eyes, that I could not speak for 
a minute or two. I could only grasp the honest hands they proffered 
me in silence. 

Presently Alice, who was never troubled by bashfulness, began to 
talk; and, once set going, her tongue was sure to run on nimbly for 
a good while. Dodd was much more timid and constrained than his 
wife. But gradually he became more at ease, and, if he did not con- 
tribute much to the conversation, listened with evident complacency 
to Alice’s voluble account of how prosperous they were, and how the 
little farm was thriving—they had bought a few acres of land that 
lay conveniently near to the Royal Oak—and what wonderful layers 
her poultry proved to be, even in the winter season, and how she had 
taken the liberty of bringing a few new-laid eggs, and one or two 
other trifles as a present for Mrs. Abram. It afterwards proved that 
Mrs. Dodd’s notions of a present of country dainties was on a most 
liberal, not to say colossal scale. The taxed cart in which she had 
driven to Mortlands must have creaked under the weight of the pots 
of jam, store-apples, eggs, home-made cake, and cherry brandy that 
constituted Alice’s present to Mrs. Abram. 

Alice made a sort of apology for making Mrs. Abram the sole 
recipient of her gift. 

“You see, Miss Anne, me and Dodd, we says to each other, ‘ Now 
we haven’t got any way to please Mrs. Abram, nor anything to give 
her as she’ll care about—for I know she never touches dainties her- 
self—unless it may be as it’ll please her to have something to give 
away. ‘'That’s how we made it out. ‘ Little Jane and the others ’ll 
eat the stuff, and Mrs. Abram ’Il enjoy seeing ’em.’” 

I thought this displayed a more delicate appreciation of poor Mrs. 
Abram than Alice’s unassisted intellect was capable of; and I had 
no doubt that the thought originated with her husband. 

“You came here once or twice, when my dear mother was very ill, 
to speak to Dr. Hewson. He was sorry not to see you, but he was 
literally night and day occupied with my mother,” said I to Dodd. 

“Yes, miss; I did come. I wanted to say a word to the doctor 
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about that business at my house. But I don’t know as he could have 
done anything, either. Mr. Donald “g 

Dodd stopped himself abruptly, coloured, and withdrew his eyes 
from my face. I fancied I could guess why. He thought that the 
mention of Donald’s name might be painful or embarrassing to me, 
but I resolved to overcome any such notion. 

“Mr. Donald was robbed,” said I—and I was quite surprised to 
find that it cost me an effort to say the words in an ordinary, tranquil 
tone—* he wrote to my grandfather to say so, but he gave very few 
particulars of the case.” 

“ Well, a very queer case it was, Miss Anne. It put me about 
terrible.” 

“Why you were none of you sharp, I think,” said Alice. “If it 
had been after you had a wife to look after you, instead of before, 
maybe the rascal wouldn’t have got off so comfortable.” 

“ Nay, lass; thou’rt sharp enough; but I don’t see as thy sharp 
ness would have done much good in this case. The police could 
make nothing of it.” 

“Police!” echoed Alice, with blunt disdain, “ why don’t I know 
old Hogg the constable, and Williams, and one or two more of them ? 
They’re but a thick-headed lot. Old Hogg used to be quite intimate 
wi’ my father, when I was a little girl. Many a pipe they’ve smoked 
together. Nay, lad, I don’t think anything o’ thy police.” 

Dodd did not enter into the question whether the fact of Mr. Hogg 
having smoked many a pipe with Mr. Kitchen necessarily implied 
any peculiar thick-headedness on the part of the former; but he 
began to give me an account of the circumstances of the robbery, 
which I shall set down in a somewhat abridged form; for Dodd was 
by no means exempt from the common Horsingham failing of being 
excessively “ long-winded.” 

On the evening of the twenty-second of September, about half-past 
eight o’clock, a man came into the bar of the Royal Oak, and asked 
if he could have a supper and bed there. The road had been thronged 
all day by vehicles, equestrians, and foot-passengers leaving Horsing- 
ham, for the races were over, and the house had been doing a brisk 
trade in serving casual refreshment to the thirsty, dusty passers-by. 
But it was chiefly a house of call. Few persons slept there, Diggle~ 
ton’s End being too short a stage out of Horsingham for any but 
foot-passengers, and the Royal Oak being a hostelry above the pre- 
tensions of ordinary tramps. Thus there was more than one clean, 
lavender-scented bed at liberty ; and the stranger, having been shown 
a room, and expressed himself satisfied with it, sat down in the little 
parlour to await his supper. He was a singular-looking man, dressed 
in black, with a very bushy head of black hair, that hung down over 
his forehead, and a great white neckcloth wound round his throat, 
and partly concealing his chin and jaw. 
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“T didn’t like the look of the chap from the first,” said Dodd; 
“but a publican can’t choose his customers by their beauty, you 
know, miss. I fancied he was one of them Methodys as travels in the 
religious line, a preacher, or something of the sort. Any way, 
whether he was or not, that’s what he wanted to pass himself off for. 
For he began canting, and talking about the sinfulness of the races, 
and pulled a great printed bill out of his pocket, full of what I con- 
sider very bad language, miss. I’ve seen fellows distributing such 
bills to the folks going up to the race-course. And whether races is 
bad or good things, my opinion is that’s not the way to put a stop 
to ’em.” 

Alice looked a little grave at this; for her own former spiritual pastor 
had been very active in open-air preaching and bill-distributing, and 
the use of the vigorous sort of phraseology which Dodd—lacking the 
nice discrimination that perceives how circumstances alter cases— 
irreverently styled ‘“‘ very bad language.” 

Whilst the supper was being got ready the black-coated stranger 
remained quite apart. He did not enter the bar, and seemed to desire 
to hold no communication with the other persons in the house. In 
short, he seemed to be skulking. But this peculiarity in his 
demeanour Dodd confessed that he had partly set down to his being 
‘one of them Methodys.” For which instance of prejudice Alice 
justly rebuked him. 

Presently, whilst the supper was being cooked, Dodd was surprised 
to see Mr. Donald Ayrlie enter the house. He had a little knapsack 
on his shoulders, and had walked from Horsingham. Dodd was still 
more surprised when Mr. Ayrlie asked if he could be accommodated 
with a bed for the night. But of course he readily answered in the 
affirmative. Mr. Ayrlie seemed tired, and out of spirits. - In answer 
to Dodd’s respectful inquiries, he said that Dr. Hewson was very 
well; that he himself was bound for London; and that the coaches 
being all full in consequence of the race-week, visitors taking their 
departure nearly all about the same time, he (Donald) had made up 
his mind to walk to a town some miles further on, where he hoped 
to get a place on a branch-coach for London. Meanwhile, as it was 
growing late, and the night was dark and threatening, he would sleep 
at the Royal Oak, and resume his journey early in the morning. 

In answer to an inquiry whether he would not have some food, he 
said yes; he supposed he had better have some supper, anything 
they had. He had not eaten since the morning, and should be glad 
of a meal. 

It occurred to Dodd that if Mr. Ayrlie had no objection, he might 
share the supper of the traveller in the parlour; and to this Donald 
agreed, having previously ascertained that the stranger was not a 
Horsingham person. He did not wish, he said, to meet any gossiping 
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acquaintance just then. But it seemed that the Methodist preacher 
—if such he were—made considerable objection on his part to having 
a companion at his meal. He did not wish to associate with any of 
the godless and depraved men who frequented race-courses. ° 

“T got a little nettled at the fellow’s blustering way,” said Dodd. 
“ And I told him that he needn’t be afraid of meeting disrespectable 
company in my house ; and that as to frequenting race-courses, why 
he’d been doing that himself, according to his own account. But I 
said that if that was all that troubled him, he might make his mind 
easy, for the gentleman was a real gentleman, and lived with Dr. 
Hewson at Mortlands, and there wasn’t many people in Horsingham 
as wouldn’t feel it an honour anda pleasure to sit down to table with 
Mr. Donald Ayrlie. He seemed took aback when I said the name. 
‘Oh,’ says I, ‘ you’ve heard of him?’ ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘I’ve heard of 
him. What brings him here?’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘I didn’t take the 
liberty of asking him, because at the school I went to, when I was 
a little lad, they taught me as it wasn’t good manners to ask questions 
about other folks’ business.’ He thought it over for a minute or two, 
and muttered something about it’s being ‘ queer enough ;’ and then 
he says, ‘ Well, he can come then. I may do the young man some 
good by my discourse.’ And I nearly bit my tongue in two, to keep 
from giving him a bit of my mind. But you know, miss, a land- 
lord’s a landlord ; and the Methody paid for his supper and bed same 
as another : at least, I was flat enough to think so then.” 

Donald went to his room and deposited his knapsack there. Dodd 
asked him, as he came down-stairs again, whether there were any 
money or valuables in it, and he answered yes; there was all the 
money he had with him in it, excepting a few shillings in his pockets. 
Upon this, Dodd begged him to lock his chamber-door whenever he 
left it, so long as the knapsack remained within it. Dodd had no 
reason to suspect the honesty of the two country servants who com- 
posed his staff of indoor assistants; but he had an uneasy feeling on 
that evening, which made him anxious that no risk should be run. 

“ Almost like a kind of a warning, wasn’t it, miss?” said Dodd, 
with some solemnity. 

But Alice, whose mind was differently constituted from her hus- 
band’s, observed that it was a stupid kind of a warning then, just 
enough to make folks uncomfortable, and not enough to help ’em to 
take care of themselves; and that, for her part, she was convinced 
that Dodd all the while had his suspicions of the parson, and didn’t 
like to say so then, even to himself. 

Donald took the landlord’s advice, and locked his bedroom-door 
when he went down to supper, and left the key hanging on a nail in 
the bar. 

At first, the meal proceeded quietly enough. Dodd was in and out 
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of the room, serving his guests himself, and he noticed that Mr. Ayrlie 
gave rather short answers to the other man’s talk. But when the 
broiled eggs and bacon, which had formed the staple of the repast, 
had been cleared away, and the “ Methody,” as Dodd persistently 
called him, had ordered a tumbler of hot brandy-and-water, Mr. 
Ayrlie said that, although he was not inclined to drink himself, he 
would ask for a similar jorum, and would beg Dodd to take it in 
their company—*“ ‘for the good of the house, and for auld lang syne, 
Dodd,’ he said,” recounted Dodd. “ ‘You and I are old acquaint- 
ances, Dodd,’ he says. He’s a real gentleman is Mr. Donald. One 
of the sort as isn’t afraid to be kind to folks for fear they should take 
advantage o’ him.” 

“ Ah,” observed Alice sententiously, “ when folks is only made of 
Britannia metal, lad, they want to be handled careful; but real silver, 
or honest pewter, “ll stand a deal of rubbing. No fear of taking 
the plating off when you’re made of the same stuff all through.” 

Dodd accepted Mr. Ayrlie’s invitation,—the more willingly that 
he thought the latter did not particularly enjoy the company of the 
odd-looking stranger,—but he could not remain in the parlour for 
very long together. Once, on returning to it from some business in 
the bar, he heard a name he knew very well, uttered in a loud voice, 
and saw that Mr. Donald looked very pale, and that his forehead was 
drawn into a stern frown, whilst the “ Methody,” leaning with both 
elbows on the table, and shading his eyes with his hands, was look- 
ing at him in a fixed, eager kind of way. 

“What name was it that you heard spoken, Dodd ?” I asked. 

He hesitated an instant, and then answered, “ Yours, miss.” 

“ Mine.” 

“<¢ Furness,’ miss. That was the name I heard,” answered Dodd 
in a manner which showed that he was very unwilling to say more 
on the subject. 

After the first start of surprise, I reflected that it was by no 
means unlikely that such a man as this itinerant preacher should 
have taken my father as a text whereon to expatiate against the 
evil and mischief of races. It was the evening of the 22nd of 
September; and two days previously my father’s losses had been 
widely enough rumoured in Horsingham to have come to the know- 
ledge of this man. I did not again interrupt Dodd’s narrative ; 
which proceeded to the following effect. 

Donald speedily left the supper-table, and went to his own room. 
He took the key from the nail where it had been hung in the bar, and 
unlocked the door. The lock was out of order, and made a consider- 
able noise when the key was turned in it. Dodd was clearing away 
the supper things, when the grating of the lock sounded distinctly 
through the little house. The “ Methody” asked what that was, and 
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Dodd told him. Shortly afterwards the stranger said he was 
fatigued and should go to bed. He was so sleepy that he begged 
not to be disturbed next morning until he should call or ring. Then 
he went up-stairs, and Dodd heard his chamber-door shut. It was 
opposite to Donald’s. 

Soon afterwards, Donald came down-stairs again. He did not 
feel inclined to sleep, he said, and would go out and smoke a cigar 
in the orchard behind the inn. The night was heavy, and he felt 
that he needed air. He remained out of doors for an hour. At the 
end of that time a storm, which had been gathering, burst with great 
fury. The thunder was loud, and almost incessant ; and then the 
rain came down with a rushing noise. Donald re-entered the house, 
said “ Good-night,” as he passed through the bar, and went up to bed. 

The next morning he rose at seven, breakfasted, and asked for his 
bill. When he opened the division of his knapsack that had con- 
tained his money, he discovered that he had been robbed. Every 
farthing was gone. There had been about fifty pounds, chiefly in 
bank-notes ; but there had been a few sovereigns also. The whole 
house was in commotion. The servants were called up, and ques- 
tioned. Dodd was in dire distress. Donald, though of course much 
vexed at the occurrence, seemed, Dodd noticed, to be more annoyed 
at being detained than at the loss of his money. He could not bear 
the idea of being kept there; still less of having to return to 
Horsingham. Dodd himself ran up-stairs, and knocked at the 
“ Methody’s ” door. He thumped and called for a minute or so in 
vain. Then he tried to open the door, and found it locked. A 
vigorous kick, however, made it fly open, and the room was dis- 
covered to be untenanted. Dodd rushed down-stairs again, bawling 
out that he had found the thief; but he only meant that he had 
found out who the thief was; for the stranger was off and away, 
doubtless, hours ago. He had brought a little black leather valise 
with him. That lay open on the bed, and beside it a bushy black 
wig and voluminous white neckcloth. 

How, when, could the robbery have been committed ? 

The “ when” was doubtless during the hour that Donald had been 
walking in the orchard. The “ how” was not difficult to understand. 
On going down-stairs the second time, Donald had merely turned the 
key and left it in the lock of his door. No grating noise had been heard; 
but that ceased to be surprising when, on examination, it was found 
that the lock had been copiously oiled. The oil had been taken from 
a lamp that burnt in the passage. A torn bit of paper was found 
on the floor inside Donald’s room, on which the robber had evidently 
wiped the oil from his fingers. It was part of a letter. Mr. Ayrlie 
had picked it up, the servant-woman told her master. Dodd asked 
Mr. Ayrlie for it, as it might furnish an important clue for the 
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tracing of the thief. But Donald had said, “Ohno; it could not 
be of any use. It was an illegible scrap of writing.” He was much 
more anxious to pursue his journey than to remain and be worried 
by the Horsingham police, who would in all probability fail to find 
the thief after all. How could they describe him? The man had 
been disguised. Who could tell what he looked like without the wig 
and neckcloth ? 

In short, it ended in Donald’s borrowing ten pounds of the land- 
lord to take him to town, and setting off without waiting to give any 
evidence to the constable, who did not arrive at the Royal Oak until 
some minutes after Donald’s departure. And from that day forth no 
trace of the Methodist preacher had been found, nor had the thief 
been discovered. It could not be doubted that the disguised stranger 
and the robber were one and the same. Perhaps a London thief who 
had come down, as many did, expressly to glean a harvest at the 
races; though Dodd admitted that Mr. Hogg had declared he didn’t 
believe it was done by a “ professional”’ hand. 

“Mr. Hogg, indeed!” cried Alice. ‘ Why what should he know ? 
There ain’t much gumption in old Hogg.” 

“Tt is a very strange business,” said I. ‘ How was it that when 
Don: Mr. Ayrlie returned to his room, and turned the key he 
had left in the lock, he did not notice that it went smoothly and 
made no noise? For the robbery must have been committed by that 
time as you suppose.” 

“The very question I asked him, miss!” replied Dodd, nodding his 
head twice or thrice. ‘‘ And the fact is, that if the house had been still, 
he would have noticed it. But you see that by that time the thunder 
and the rain were making such an uproar that it put any littler 
noises out of one’s head. And then Mr. Donald said as he had been 
thinking of a many things, and his mind was so full of his own 
thoughts, he didn’t much heed what was under his nose. He didn’t 
seem himself at all, didn’t Mr. Donald—Mr. Ayrlie, I should say. 
But you see, miss, I remember him when he was a little short, blue- 
eyed chap, as wanted to catch the black bull at Water-Eardley with 
a rope and arunning loop. He said that was the way they done in 
South Ameriky. Lord, what a nice little boy he was! Anyway, he 
didn’t notice as the lock had been oiled, and so he lost his money.” 

And thus ended Dodd’s history of the robbery at the Royal Oak. 


Cuarrer XLIV. 


My grandfather came back from the sea, having seen mother com- 
fortably established in her lodgings there. And after his return we 
began to work in earnest, and found a good deal to do already. He 
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laboured hard, because nothing would have induced him to abandon 
his poor patients ; and asthe number of those who paid him increased, 
his time began to be very fully occupied. 

Mother derived so much benefit from her stay at S , that grand- 
father advised her remaining there for a longer period than had at 
first been determined on. She obeyed him somewhat reluctantly ; 
for, with returning health and strength, her living interest in those 
dear to her returned also, and she longed to be with us at Mortlands. 

Meanwhile our life there—the life of us women folks—was one of 
almost nun-like seclusion. Nevertheless we heard occasional tidings 
of the outer world. 

_ Of Gervase Lacer many rumours reached me—rumours, that is to 
say, dating from the period of his stay in Horsingham and Brook- 
field: for nothing had been heard of him, so far as I knew, since 
he had left our part of England. 

Alas! I heard nothing but evil of Mr. Lacer. And much, most 
of the evil that I heard I knew to be true. But my feeling for 
him was always one more of pity than anger. He had done ill, he 
had been weak, false and selfish. It was all true. Still I did believe, 
and do believe, that the story of his neglected youth was in the 
main an accurate one, and I pitied him. But in Horsingham there 
was no voice raised in his favour; and truly, I could not wonder at 
it. He had left debts there and at Brookfield. He had disappeared 
stealthily and suddenly. He had borne a very bad character among 
his brother officers. He was a swindler, a black-leg—in brief, there 
was no word too bad for him. My kind friends, the Bunnys, were 
especially furious against him. Sir Peter could not, he said, get over 
the mortification of having introduced such a person to his friends. 
“A fellow of the lowest origin, I’m told. If he had even been a 
man of family. But he deceived me on that score. I give you my 
word he deceived me completely.” 

Of Matthew Kitchen, I heard that he was not popular, but pros- 
perous. He was growing rich very rapidly. Water-Kardley, or at 
least, the property upon it, had been sold by auction. When Mr. 
Kitchen’s claims were satisfied, there remained little for the other 
creditors. ‘The remainder of the lease had also been sold. The 
purchaser of it, to every one’s surprise, was the dissenting preacher, 
whose ministrations the family of the Kitchens had attended for 
many years. But that person did not hold his purchase long. It 
presently appeared that Mr. Matthew Kitchen himself was the real 
buyer. He sub-let every acre of the land to a neighbouring farmer, 
saving only the garden and shrubbery, and within a very short time, 
he and his family were installed in my old home. It was a strange 


turn of Fortune’s wheel, I thought, which had made Selina mistress 
of Water-Eardley Manor ! 
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Between Alice Dodd and her brother there was a breach which 
grew wider day by day. They rarely saw each other. Mrs. Matthew 
Kitchen declared that she could not invite the wife of a publican to 
visit her. Selina’s native, stolid, self-sufficiency had grown to 
portentous proportions with her growing prosperity. She did no 
active harm. She obeyed her husband, and reared her children, and 
ruled her household, and performed the public ceremonies (whatever 
they were, I know periodical new bonnets entered into her concep- 
tion of them) of her religion. A most respectable woman. Whocould 
say a word against her? And yet I have rarely come in contact 
with a character which had so little that was human, as Selina’s. 

From Woolling there came from time to time vague murmurs, 
like the sound of a distant sea, of an impending marriage in the 
Cudberry family. Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son was supposed to be 
paying marked attention to one of the young ladies. I did not know, 
and I do not know to this day, why Mr. William Hodgekinson was 
commonly spoken of bythe appellation of Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son. 
He was Mr. Hodgekinson’s son also; but no one ever mentioned his 
father. Neither did they usually call him briefly Will Hodgekinson, 
or Young Hodgekinson, or Mr. Hodgekinson, junior. No; he was 
almost invariably “Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son.” I wondered some- 
times whether, when he should be married, the world would speak 
of him as “Young Mrs. Hodgekinson’s husband!” And, con- 
templating the probability of his marrying Tilly Cudberry, I really 
thought it very likely. I even allowed my idle fancy to conjure up 
a time when he might be known to mankind as “ Miss Hodgekinson’s 
papa.” 

We received no hint of any matrimonial project direct from the 
Cudberrys. So, of course, on the not very frequent occasions when I 
saw my cousins, I refrained from asking questions which time would 
infallibly answer if I held my tongue and waited. 

The spring came, and then my dearest mother returned to us, won- 
derfully strengthened and restored. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that she was ever again the pretty, bright, youthful-looking 
mother whom, despite traces of care and sorrow, I had seen on the 
day on which she kissed me and blessed me, and signed away her 
marriage-settlement ; that had been a delicate-complexioned, brown- 
haired, graceful woman who seemed barely to have reached middle 
life. The figure that I received in my arms on the threshold of 
Mortlands was a very different one. In the first place, it was bent 
und bowed. It was an old figure. Then the face was sallow and 
colourless, the still abundant hair grey, the mouth tremulous. But 
the eyes—the eyes were those of my own darling mother. Soft, 
clear, and sad (as they had ever been), and full of ineffable sweet- 
ness. She had gained considerable outward calm. And she talked 
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to us all almost cheerfully. A little pale gleam of sunlight flickered 
over the surface of her spirit. What dark and undying sorrow lay 
within its depths God only knew—she never spoke of it. 

Little Jane’s joy at mother’s return was characteristically intense 
and undemonstrative. She sat quiet and attentive until the first 
words of welcome and the first bustle of arrival were over. Then, 
having waited her opportunity with astonishing self-control, she 
toiled up-stairs—a laborious journey, for little Jane’s legs were still 
very small, and had never been very strong—and brought down her 
sampler and laid it on mother’s lap. 

I do not think mother would have noticed it, at all events, she 
might not, had I not luckily guessed the child’s errand, and pre- 
pared my mother to admire the great work. 

Jane flushed and grew pale at the praises which mother bestowed 
upon it. Presently she said, with earnest, dilated eyes— 

“JT would give it to’o0o. But my own muvver must have it. My 
own muvver would be so sorry if I didn’t give it toher. ’Oo wouldn’t. 
Oo don’t love Jane de best. But I love ’oo.” 

Mother had been with us again about two months—they had 
glided away with peaceful monotony—and the summer was near at 
hand, when one afternoon my grandfather sent for me to his study. 
It was an unusual hour, and an unusual summons, and I entered with 
a little trepidation. Grandfather’s face did not altogether reassure 
me. There was sorrow in it, but something besides sorrow which I 
could not decipher. 

« Anne,” said he, holding out his hand to me, “‘ Donald’s father is 
dead.” 

“Oh, grandfather!” 

“He died in India. Poor Steenie! We were children together. 
I—I was very fond of him.” Grandfather hid his face in his hands 
for a few minutes. I did not interrupt his sorrow. My own eyes 
were dim. 

“Well,” said grandfather, raising his head and tossing back his 
thick white hair with a quick, decisive motion that was habitual with 
him, “ now I have something else to say to you. I’m going to ask your 
opinion, or rather to ask you to approve—approbation is the only 
comfortable sort of advice you know, little Nancy—to approve what 
I have done. I have written to Donald.” 

He stopped. 

“ Yes, dear grandfather ?” 

« And have begged him to come down here without delay.” 

“Here? To Mortlands?” 

“Yes, child. I must see him; it is right that I should. I don’t 
think he will refuse to come to his father’s old friend at this moment. 
Do you think he will, Anne ?” 
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“‘ No—no, dear grandfather. I—I don’t think he will refuse to 
come to you.” 

«And you, Anne, will you forgive me if I put you to a little pain 
in meeting Donald? You will bear that for me?” 

“Oh yes, yes, dearest grandfather! And, please, don’t mind my 
crying a little. Don’t misunderstand my tears. It makes me think 
so of the old days. It brings back that birthday story you told me 
once about yourself and ‘ Steenie’ school-boys together, and that first 
evening that Donald came—and—and—let me cry. Oh, let me 
cry a little; it will ease my heart.” 


Cuapter XLY. 


Ir was more than eight months since I had seen Donald when he 
arrived at Mortlands. He did not come down immediately on my 
grandfather’s summons, having to prove Captain Ayrlie’s will, and 
to arrange a good deal of business connected with it. But he 
(Donald) lost no time in writing to my grandfather, and in assuring 
him that he would come and see him as soon as it was possible for 
him to do so. 

Captain Ayrlie had died possessed of a considerable fortune, all of 
which—with the exception of an annuity to an old body-servant, a 
mourning ring to my grandfather, and one to Colonel Fisher, and a 
few such trifles—he bequeathed unconditionally to his son. 

The same mail which brought the tidings of his death, brought 
also a long letter from him to my grandfather. He had written it 
but two days before he died. 

In it, he said, that he had for some time been aware that his days 
were numbered ; and that, although his physicians encouraged him 
to hope for some years of life, he himself neither expected nor desired 
to live very much longer. He was quite willing to go to his rest, 
feeling old and lonely, and having done his work in the world. 

“Old!” cried I, when my grandfather read me this portion of the 
letter ; “‘ why, he was younger than you are, grandfather.” 

“ Yes, a few years—four or five, I suppose. But I have not lived 
thirty years of my life in India ; and, besides, my work isn’t yet quite 
done. I hope to make a shift to hobble on until it is done, little 
Nancy. Steenie was lonely, you see. His boy was almost a stranger 
to him. He could scarcely look forward to having Donald out there ; 
and as to his coming to England, he had given up the idea years 
ago. He had got into a certain routine of life, into certain habits 
and customs; and it would never have suited him to begin all over 
again, as it were. Poor Steenie was the gentlest, sweetest-natured, 
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most high-minded fellow imaginable, from a boy upward. But he 
had a good deal of soft indolence in his character, a good deal of 
vis inertia.” 

“ That is not like Donald,” said I musingly. 

“ Donald! Donald! Good heavens, no!” cried my grandfather. 
“Donald is about as energetic a human being as I ever encountered 
in my life. And he wastes no power in fuss. His poor father wrote 
me all this long letter about him. His wish was that Donald should 
stay near me. He says that in the young man’s letters to India he 
has always spoken of me as having been a second father to him; that 
all Donald’s affections seem centered here; and that it is a great 
consolation to him—to Colonei Ayrlie, that is—to feel that his son 
is surrounded by true friends. ‘For,’ he writes, ‘ Donald loves the 
familiarity of friendship; he is shy and warm-hearted, like his dear 
mother ; and he would find life a dreary business without kindness 
and affection.’ ” 

“So we most of us should, I suppose,” said I. 

“Some natures can do better without them than others. Don’t 
you fancy that if you gave Sam Cudberry Donald’s money, and 
liberty to do as he pleased with it, he would not be apt to pine, or 
find life savourless for want of affection? You smile at the very 
notion. Poor Steenie goes at some length into money matters, 
explaining to me the particulars of his fortune, and he charges me 
to give Donald my best advice as to the disposal of it. My advice 
on such points will not be worth much, but I look on Steenie’s last 
request—which he makes to me with a good deal of solemnity—as 
sacred. And therefore I have, as I told you, begged Donald to 
come here and let me talk with him, and show him his father’s 
letter.” 

On a fair evening at the end of May, Donald arrived at Mort- 
lands. Long bluish shadows were lying on the grass-plat in the 
garden. <A nightingale hidden in a tangle of fresh young foliage, 
was preluding in low rich liquid tones, and had not yet burst forth 
into the full rapture of his song. I have never understood why the 
nightingale’s note should be termed sad and lamenting. To me, 
even when I have been most sorrowful myself, it has ever seemed 
the very soul of rapture ; an intense, quivering, rapture such as no 
other sound conveys to my imagination. It is true that in its very 
ecstasy there is something akin to pain, something suggestive of the 
mysterious sadness which underlies our highest joys, and our 
highest joys only. 

Mother had been prepared for Donald’s arrival, but she showed no 
agitation such as we had feared might overcome her at the sight of 
him. Ever since her return from the sea-side she had been free 
from any hysterical attack. Nothing seemed to have much power to 
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excite emotion in her. I was often reminded, when I looked at my 
mother, of the words of a song I had heard years ago :— 


‘< T have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I ne’er impart, 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart.” 


We were all sitting out in the garden when Donald arrived; all we 
women, that is, for grandfather awaited him in his study. 

My mother was lying half reclined in an easy-chair just outside 
the dining-room window. Mrs. Abram was near her, in the shadow, 
knitting of course, and with a queer little tract lying open on her 
knee, and embellished with a woodcut which I am convinced could 
have had nothing to do with the letter-press ; for it represented a 
young woman in a low gown and a straw hat trimmed with flowers, 
standing at a cottage door in apparently tender conversation with a 
youth attired in the extreme of fashion of about the year 1810. 

Little Jane was gravely studying her next day’s lesson in the 
spelling-book, seated on the ground not far from mother’s chair. I 
had a book, but was not reading. I was lazily listening to the 
nightingale, and drinking in the sweet evening scents, and letting 
the calm minutes float by me, watching their course, almost as one 
watches the ripples of a stream. 

We had heard no sound of arrival when Donald appeared among 
us. Keturah, it seemed, had been on the watch for him, and had 
taken him into my grandfather’s room at once. Donald had been at 
Mortlands nearly an hour before I saw him. 

He bent over my mother and took her hand. He shook hands also 
with Mrs. Abram. Then he turned towards me. At first I believe 
he was going merely to bow to me; but I held out my hand, and he 
took it for an instant, and then relinquished it in silence. 

I cannot express the chill at my heart which Donald’s demeanour 
gave me. It was like a numbing blow. I was instantly depressed, 
and shrank into myself, remaining silent, or speaking in mono- 
syllables. 

I had expected to feel some pain in meeting Donald, but not this 
pain. 

Presently my grandfather came to the dining-room window and 
called usin. It was too late, he said, for mother to remain out of 
doors, there was a heavy dew falling. 

We all obeyed his summons and entered the dining-room, and 
Keturah brought tea and meat, and we sat round the table and ate 
and drank, and some attempts were made to converse with ease and 
cheerfulness ; but it would not do. That first evening was altogether 
blank and disappointing. How could our life.go on if all our sub- 
sequent intercourse were to be equally constrained ? 
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I saw grandfather watching me uneasily, and glancing from me 
to Donald, and from Donald to me. I feared that he, who had not 
seen our first meeting, would blame me for the coldness which was 
manifest enough. And yet I felt that in this case I was not blame- 
able. There was no opportunity for explanation between grand- 
father and myself that night. I told myself, in reflecting upon the 
events of the evening in my own room, that Donald must be excused 
for his chilling manner on our first meeting; that he possibly was 
unaware how severe his demeanour had been towards me; that with- 
out any doubt he too had suffered——he was too utterly sincere for me 
not to believe in the reality of the attachment he had formerly pro- 
fessed for me, and in the grief he had shown on that day when we 
parted at Water-Eardley—and that in a day or two he would recover 
self-command enough to resume something of his old familiar manner 
towards me. I told myself all this, and it sounded sage and reason- 
able; but, it was utterly unconvincing. My heart would not be thus 
logically comforted, and—shall I confess it ?—I cried myself to sleep. 

The next day Donald behaved to me in the same chilling way, and 
the next day, and the next day after that. His intercourse with the 
rest of the family became genial as of old. To my mother he 
resumed the respectful tenderness he had shown her from his child- 
hood. To Mrs. Abram, to little Jane, to the servants, he was his 
own old self, softened and made naturally graver by the losses and 
sorrows which had befallen him and us. But to me he never softened. 
He avoided me whenever it was possible to do so, and when he was 
compelled by circumstances to address me, it was with a rigid 
formality which was never for a moment relaxed. 

After enduring a week of this, I went to my grandfather and told 
him that, loath as I was to do anything which might make his posi- 
tion difficult, or which might cause him pain, I felt it to be impos- 
sible for me to go on living under the same roof with Donald Ayrlie, 
eating at the same table, forming part of the same family circle, 
whilst he plainly showed me, in every look and every tone, that my 
presence was irksome and distasteful to him. And that I would ask 
his (grandfather’s) leave to pay a promised visit to Woolling. I had 
no doubt I should be able to extend the visit to a few weeks, by which 
time Donald would in all likelihood have departed from Mortlands. 

Grandfather was distressed by my words. And he was all kind- 
ness and affection to me. But he was unable to deny that Donald 
was treating me badly. He was grieved, surprised, puzzled, he said; 
but he could not deny the fact. 

“ And what, after all, have I done to merit such treatment, grand- 
father?” I said. ‘If Donald had ever—had ever—felt for me as 
he once professed to feel, surely he could not have grown thus ran- 
corous. It is unreasonable—cruel !” 
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I broke down, and cried bitterly. My womanly pride would have 
prevented me from yielding to this weakness in Donald’s presence. 
But I was so sure of grandfather’s sympathy, so confident that he 
would not misinterpret my emotion, that I gave way to it, after a 
momentary struggle, unrestrainedly. 

“Come, come, my dear child,” said grandfather, stroking my hair 
fondly, “this will never do. I cannot have my little Nancy made 
unhappy. I cannot have her driven from my house for all the 
Donalds in the world. He has some crotchet in his head; there is 
some misapprehension. I must try to set it right.” 

“Oh pray, dear grandfather, say nothing to Donald about this. 
I could not bear that he should think—that he should fancy —— ” 

“ Have no fear, my Nancy, that I shall compromise your feminine 
dignity. Donald shall fancy nothing but the simple truth, so far as 
I am able to set it before him.” 

However, I still persisted in my project of going to Woolling for 
a little time. I wrote to Aunt Cudberry, who returned a cordial 
invitation to me to come and stay for as long a time as I could. 
Grandfather, after a little opposition, came round to my plan. In 
truth, I felt that some change was becoming absolutely necessary for 
me. I was nervous, and wretched. I had now no special active 
duties to perform for my mother. I could be well spared for a week 
or two. Even grandfather would miss me less, now that he had 
Donald. The daily meeting with Donald—hoping each morning to 
find in him some semblance of his old self, some beam of the former 
frank kindness towards me in his eyes—and the daily disappointment 
of his cold and distant greeting, were almost more than I could bear. 
I felt so helpless, so unable to appeal to our old affectionate friendship. 
My tongue was tied, my spirit was fettered, by the remembrance of 
Donald’s declaration at Water-Eardley. How could I go to him and 
beg him to take me back into his heart? How could I do so now? 
My feeling towards him fluctuated. Sometimes I thought that, but 
for the remembrance of that day when he had asked me to be his 
wife, I could have knelt down before him, and taken his hand, and 
cried—* Donald, let us love each other, and trust each other, as we 
did when we were children. If I have pained you, forgiveme. Be 
kind and gentle with me, Donald, for I have suffered greatly, and 
my heart is sore.” 

At other times my pride rose, and my sense of justice was out- 
raged by his frigid demeanour. What had I done, after all? How 
had I merited to be so treated ? I had never willingly deceived him 
by word or deed. It was too harsh, too unreasonable. I would 


shake off my depression, and care no more for one who evidently had 
ceased to care for me. 
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But whatever other phase of feeling I passed through, I never 
attained to that of not caring. 

Mother expressed a little surprise at my determination to go to 
Woolling. Would they behave kindly and considerately to me-there ? 
She was afraid they would be rough, and that I should find myself 
in an uncongenial atmosphere. But she did not seriously oppose 
my going from the first ; and when grandfather told her that I was 
running the risk of growing morbidly sensitive and depressed, and 
that a change—even a change to the society of not too sympathetic 
persons—would do me good in mind and body, she even urged me to 
depart. 

Accordingly one day I had my clothes packed in a little black 
box, and quietly mounted in a fly from Horsingham, to be driven to 
Woolling. Mr. Cudberry had offered to send for me; but I preferred 
to go in my own fashion. 

As the fly left Mortland’s garden-gate, Donald appeared on his 
way home to dinner, and the driver of the fly knowing him, and 
seeing him glance curiously to discover the occupant of the vehicle, 
touched his hat and pulled up to give Donald an opportunity of 
speaking to me. 

I was heartily vexed at the man’s proceeding; but there was no 
help for it. 

“Oh, Anne! Is it you?” stammered Donald in considerable 
surprise when he saw me. 

“Yes; I—I—am going—— 

“Going! You are not going away?” 

There was more impulse and warmth in his manner as he leaned 
forward into the coach to look at me than I had encountered from 
him for many a long day. For once his cold manner would have been 
the best for me; it would have given me courage. The little gleam 
of sunshine melted me. I could scarcely speak, and made a desperate 
and not wholly successful struggle to keep back my tears. 

“T am going on a visit. I—I have not been quite well, and the 
—the—change is thought good for me. Good-bye.” 

I signed to the driver to go on. As he drove away, I leant back 
in a corner of the coach and covered my face with my handkerchief. 
Not, however, before I had seen Donald’s face for one brief moment 
as he stood hat in hand beside the garden-gate, and looked after me. 
He looked very sad. There was a wistful, tender expression in his 
eyes, and his forehead was knitted into painful lines. It seemed as 
if—almost as if he was sorry to see me depart. 

And yet, how could that be? He had shown me that my presence 
irked him; so of course he could not regret me. 

Besides—— 


? 
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A VISION OF LOVE REVEALED IN SLEEP. By Stwxon Sotomon. London. 1871. 


In an age not subject to visions, the writer of a book like this works at a dis- 
advantage. Nothing serves the man who would write a vision so well as the 
having really had one, and this is not so easy as it once was. A miraculous 
excursion in the spirit is not the thing of common experience and ready credence 
which it was in the days of Dante; nor even the prerogative of over-wrought 
consciences which it was in the days of Bunyan, the Dante of Puritanism. 
Neither can a writer employing the visionary form of narrative nowadays expect 
to be taken at his word in the sense in which Dante or Bunyan could expect it; 
the grace is not given him to bring us from the land of dreams reports vivid as 
theirs of images branded in upon the passive brain. We know, and he knows, 
that we are to accept him not as a witness but as an artist; as one speaking in 
parables, and making use of a certain kind of imagery and machinery because 
it suits his pleasure. If, as in the present case, he has been in the habit of 
realising the mental imagery of his predilection so as to embody its figures to 
the eye as well as to the mind, then no doubt he is likely to give: them more 
colour and definition than if they had been creations of the literary art alone. 
Colour and definition accordingly we do not find wanting in the mystical 
figures of Mr. Solomon’s “‘ Vision,” although we do, I think, find wanting in 
them the vivid sincerity of the veritable seer. The phantoms of Mr. Solomon’s 
creation are known to many readers, as well from his singular works in painting, 
of which the genius both pictorial and poetical has commanded general acknow- 
ledgment, as from a set of photographs published after the delicate drawings 
in chalk which have been the medium of many of his more evanescent and 
esoterical inventions. It is the same set of images that in the present book— 
a little book very beautifully printed, and enriched with a characteristic frontis- 
piece, and a cover of charming colour and design—are re-embodied in the 
literary form. The creator must needs be the only judge whether his creations 
in one art are in need of, or the better for, illustration by help of another; but 
it is certain that those who have taken most pleasure in the work of Mr. Solomon’s 
brush and pencil will also be those to find most meaning in the work of his 
pen. The narrative takes the tone of a sort of recantation or apology from 
one who, having done despite to love, is led, past one visible manifestation and 
another of Love in affliction, to a final revelation of Love enthroned and wor- 
shipped ; his own soul in human shape acting as guide and comforter. In all 
this one catches an echo of Dante, and now and again even a certain echo of 
Bunyan, notwithstandin z that the governing sentiment of the piece is strictly 
personal, having a literary precedent, if anywhere, rather in the romantico-mystic 
literature of the Greek decadence than in any other. A considerable monotony 
in scenic and incidental mysticism, and the repetition of a uniform imagery 
of poppies, ruined temples, flame-coloured garments, faded flowers and flecks 
of foam, frayed wings and raiment, shells of memory and echoes of the past, 
will be the blots of the book for readers to whom these things do not appeal 
with the same fascination as to its author. Again, it may be said that much 
of the epithet-work of the book is of the nature proper not so much to ecstatic 
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material vision as to reasoning spiritual analysis—very certainly beautiful in 
itself, but not so certainly appropriate, and even if so, still used with too much 
abundance; as when we hear once and again of a face having on it the shadow 
of glad things unattained, and a voice unburying the dead cycles of the soul, 
and eyes in which there shines the light of infinite memories, and ears in which 
there ring the voices of unnumbered years, and so on. Imaginative spiritual 
analysis—a marshalling together of beautiful attributive thoughts and sayings, 
both old and new—that, indeed, is also the staple of such fine passages as those 
relating the visions of Death (pp. 12-14) and Sleep (pp. 21, 22); of which the 
eloquence is, of all that the book contains, most dignified and moving, and the 
purport most full of real and pathetic human significance. In such places as 
these we find ourselves face to face with the inmost life of life ; elsewhere some- 
times, as it seems to me at least, with relaxed phantoms thrice removed from 
humanity. But, however unequal may be the significance of this ‘‘ Vision” 
in various parts and for various readers, it possesses a colour of style and perso- 
nality distinguished enough and interesting enough, if not with enough of 
simpleness and restraint, to claim something more than curiosity, and assert 
nothing less than genius. SrpNEY CoLvIN. 


Diary OF AN Empassy. Translated by A. H. Wratistaw. Bell and Daldy. 
THE Slavonic reformation of the fifteenth century has sunk to the dimensions 
of a somewhat obscure episode in the history of European emancipation. But 
it was a very wonderful movement, for all that, if also a very disastrous and 
bloody one. There were the Slavonic race and Hussite ideas on the one side, 
and the Teutonic race and Church or Papal ideas on the other. The Bohemians 
were crushed, and the reformation of religion was accomplished in the sixteenth 
century by the very race which resisted the primitive attempt at reformation in 
the fifteenth. In the year 1464 the King of Bohemia conceived the idea of an 
alliance with France against the Catholic and German empire, and sent ambas- 
sadors to Louis XI. with designs of this kind. The MS. account of this mission 
was found in the archives at Budweis, printed, after passing through the fire 
of Viennese censorship, and is now translated from the original Slavonic by 
Mr. Wratislaw. It is very brief, but is not without a certain interest. The 
iteration of the translator’s grievance against the Viennese censor is, perhaps, 
carried far enough to be a little childish. 


Tue Lire AND TrvEs oF Henry, Lorp BroveHam. Written by Himself. 
Vol. I. Blackwood. 
Tuts is the first of three volumes in which Lord Brougham is to tell the story of 
his own life, and covers the period from 1778, the year of his birth, down to the 
end of 1811. When the volume closes, the future Chancellor, who had sat for 
awhile in the House of Commons as the Duke of Bedford’s nominee for Camel- 
ford, has just learnt that the duke wishes to sell the property and the borough 
seat as part of it, and Brougham is left meditating whither he may betake 
himself. As up to this point his position was not remarkable politically, we 
may fairly suppose that we have the least instructive and interesting part before 
us of a work which, as a whole, is tolerably sure to deserve, at any rate, the 
latter of the two epithets. The work was compiled in the writer’s latest years, 
and bears marks of failing judgment. A man must either be extremely old 
or else extremely young, to be able to believe that the world will care to read 
even a portion of a tale which he wrote at the age of thirteen. More than a 
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hundred pages go to the record of a tour in Denmark and Scandinavia, and 
nearly half as many to a ramble through Holland and Italy in 1804. The 
reader, however, will probably use his own discretion as to the exact amount of 
care and time of which he may think these portions worthy. One chapter, to 
which everybody will turn, is that describing the circumstances of the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review. Of this Lord Brougham gives us ample details, 
and not the least marvellous of them is his own portentous activity as a con- 
tributor. In the first twenty numbers he wrote no less than eighty articles, 
de omni scibili. Before starting on the tour to Holland, he received a remon- 
strance from Jeffrey, who did not know how he was to get his next number out, 
so “‘to make his mind easy I contrived to send him four or five articles before 
I left England.” 

There is a certain interest in the account of the Portugal mission, of which 
Brougham was secretary, in 1806, Lord St. Vincent being its chief. The rest 
of the volume is maiuly filled with letters and hasty notes to Earl Grey and 
others, on the public events of the hour, from 1807 to 1811, such as the policy 
and conduct of the Peninsular war, Sir John More’s retreat, the Scheldt expe- 
dition, the quarrel between Castlereagh and Canning. The reader may at all 


events be sure of getting very decided views expressed in uncommonly strong 
language. 


BERKELEY'S LIFE AND Works. Edited by Professor Fraser, of the University 
of Edinburgh. Four Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Macmillan. 


Tuis is the first complete edition of the works of one of the most ingenious and 
far-reaching of English thinkers, though he has been dead for considerably 
more than a century. His life has never been described in any tolerable form, 
although scarcely any philosopher’s life will bear narration better. Professor 
Fraser, than whom no one is more competent, has performed his work as editor 
with great care and fulness. He has revised the text of the works previously 
known ; collected writings of Berkeley not published hitherto, including many 
letters and commonplace books ; added critical and bibliographical introductions 
and notes ; and finally devoted a large part of a volume to an account of 
Berkeley’s life, and a valuable estimate of the scope and significance of his con- 
tributions to philosophy. Professor Fraser has a style of exposition which is 
peculiarly luminous for those who possess the proper amount of instruction, 
and it will be the student’s own fault if he does not acquire clear ideas of a 
metaphysical position which has been more egregiously misunderstood than 
any other in the history of speculation. In giving such a book, so executed, to 
the world, the authorities of the Clarendon Press are showing a just and lauda- 
ble notion of the true functions of their department of university work. 


CONVERSATIONS ON War AND CULTURE. By the Author of ‘ Friends in 
Council.” Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE accomplished writer of the well-known conversations, of which this is the 
latest instalment, does not weary of providing pleasure of a veritably good 
kind for those who have taste enough to find pleasure in a mild and attractive 
wisdom, varied by frequent strokes of gracious humour. The conversations 
are perhaps on the whole somewhat too general exactly to warrant the specific 
title which the author has given them, but the war has inspired more than one 
passage which shows a depth and pathetic power that the ordinary reserve or 
playfulness of the style might have prevented us from expecting to find. 








